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CHIEF OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 





We of the National Child Labor Committee learned with 
regret of the resignation of Miss Julia C. Lathrop as Chief of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau. From the establishment of the Bureau 
in 1912 Miss Lathrop had been the able and inspiring director of 
its activities. Her achievement is great, whether regarded from 
the standpoint of disinterestedness and efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of a pioneer form of governmental service or from the 
standpoint of the gains recorded in terms of a quickened public 
conscience and of fuller and widerspread knowledge of the means 
and methods of child protection. The attribute of greatness belongs 
to Miss Lathrop herself as official and administrator, as scientific 
searcher after social facts, and as educator in the field of prac- 
tical humanitarianism. 

The long campaign for the establishment of the Bureau was 
one of the dramatic events in Washington during the past decade. 
The proponents of the measure embodying this proposal urged the 
importance of safeguarding and promoting the welfare of children 
as well as conserving forests and waters and spreading the gospel 
of better garden seed and livestock, while the opponents of the 
bill drew alarming pictures of the invasion of domestic privacy by 
agents of the federal government and fought their futile fight with 
all the aid that ignorance, misapprehension and self-interest could 
render. When the Bureau was finally established, President 
Taft at once sought the best talent in America to organize and 
direct its work. In making the appointment he wisely refused 
to consider political affiliations or recognize the barrier of sex. 
His successors in the White House followed his lead and under 
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three Administrations Miss Lathrop proved herself a statesman 
beyond the pettiness, and above the fear, of politics in official life. 

The history of social interest in America’s children can never 
be written without a long and important chapter devoted to Miss 
Lathrop’s work as head of the Children’s Bureau during the first 
nine years of its existence. Her successor is Miss Grace Abbott, 
who has long been associated with Miss Lathrop in good works 
of many kinds, and who, as a member of the staff of the Bureau, 
had charge of the administration of the federal Child Labor Act 
of 1916. This task was performed with great credit to her ability. 
Miss Abbott’s experience in child welfare work is varied and 
extensive. She enters upon her duties as Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau at a time when its possible service to the country is greater 
than ever before, and in expressing our appreciation of what Miss 
Lathrop has accomplished in the same post we find it a matter of 
gratulation that her mantle passes to the shoulders of Miss Abbott. 








Child Labor Day—don’t forget it! Its widespread observance 
is up to the members of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Write to the home office for suggestions. We'll help you make 
the occasion a big success for the children of your community. 

Sunday, January 29, for churches (January 28, for synagogues), 
January 30, for schools, colleges and clubs. 
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School Attendance in West Virginia 


Over half of the children in the rural schools of West Virginia 
are retarded and of these thirty-four per cent are retarded for more 
than two years, according to a study recently completed by the 
National Child Labor Committee, based on the attendance records 
of 4,500 children. 

Of these children only eleven per cent had been daily attend- 
ants; less than two-thirds had attended for as much as seventy-five 
per cent of the term; sixteen per cent had been absent for more 
than half of the term and seven per cent had not been present for 
even one-quarter of the term. The causal relation between these 
two sets of figures is obvious. 

To reduce retardation among rural school children, one must 
remove the causes for irregular attendance. According to the 
statements of the teachers and of the parents, illness and farm- or 
homework were responsible for nearly two-thirds of the absence; 
indifference for a quarter. In many cases, however, causes were 
confused with excuses. Much of the absence attributed to illness, 
for instance, was really due to indifference, for the child was not 
ill. Likewise, many of the absences attributed to work are, in the 
final analysis, caused by the indifference of parents; a study 
of the incomes of these parents revealed the fact that there was 
no emergency and most of them could have afforded to hire adult 
labor. 

The outstanding conclusions of this study are the facts that 
attendance in rural schools is very poor and that this is due pri- 
marily to the indifference of the parents. The explanation of their 
indifference is two-fold: first, ignorance of the value of education, 
and second, the failure of the school to interest the children and to 
offer a type of education which gains the confidence of the parents. 
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Child Labor and Adult Employment 


That the child labor situation registers the condition of adult 
employment, the industrial depression of the past year has demon- 
strated. The first effect, and one which was felt almost imme- 
diately, was the withdrawal of children from industry and their 
return to school. Reports received by the National Child Labor 
Committee from several large cities show a decrease in the number 
of employment certificates issued during the last year, a decrease 
in the continuation school enrollment, and an unusual increase this 
fall in the enrollment of the public elementary and high schools. 
In each case, this is attributed to the lack of opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

An opposite effect has been noted, however, namely, that 
children are being forced to go to work because older members of 
the family cannot find employment. There has always been a 
tendency for children as a part of the working population to lower 
the wages of adults and even displace them from their jobs. Dur- 
ing a period of unemployment this is especially true. When their 
parents cannot find jobs, the children can, though at smaller wages. 
As the Director of the Compulsory Education Bureau of Philadel- 
phia reports, “The employers always want to get the youngest pos- 
sible, for they will work at cheaper wages, and those young ones 
often get the jobs held not long before by their older brothers and 
sisters.” Rochester, likewise, reports that ‘‘There is a tendency for 
youngsters to give as excuses for leaving school to go to work that 
their fathers are out of work and they must help support the fam- 
ily.” Although the actual number of children employed may be 
less, children who otherwise would not leave school for work are 
doing so, and are leaving at the earliest age the law permits. 

It is partly because of the effect of child labor on adult wages 
and unemployment that the American Federation of Labor strongly 
opposes the employment of children under 16 and favors the 16-year 
age minimum in child labor legislation. In the fall of 1921, the 
National Child Labor Committee pointed out that one of the prac- 
tical ways of meeting the emergency was to try to keep children in 
schoo] and out of the labor market, where they were competitors 
with adults, and to try to get back into school the boys and girls 
who had gone to work. Not only would this help in the crisis but 
it would benefit the children affected by giving them the oppor- 
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tunity for further education. Minneapolis, for instance, provided 
special vocational training adapted to the needs of the untrained 
young people who had been thrown out of work. This example 
should be followed; if it is, when these young people return to work, 
they will be able to fill higher positions and will be less apt to find 
themselves in the ranks of the marginal laborers, the last to be 
hired and the first to be fired. 


Industrial Accidents to Young Wage-Earners 


One of the most startling indictments of child labor is the fact 
that from two to three times as many children as adults in propor- 
tion to the number employed are killed or injured in industry. 

The Federal Report on Women and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States, published in 1910, stated that although children in 
the cotton mills were generally employed in less hazardous occupa- 
tions and were not required to handle very dangerous machines, the 
accident rate in the Southern cotton mills was 48 per cent higher 
for.persons 14 and 15 years of age than for those 16 years and over. 
For children of this age working among shafts, belts and gears, the 
rate was 133 per cent higher than for the older group, and in gear 
accidents three and one-third times as high. 

Although under the impetus of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
gigantic efforts have been made during the past decade to reduce 
industrial hazards, this ratio still holds. A recent study made in a 
textile mill in Connecticut by students in a course in Statistics at 
Mount Holyoke College, under the direction of Miss Amy Hewes, 
showed that 1,221 accidents had occurred during 1920. Of these 
1,164 were to workers whose ages were known. Three hundred and 
one—over one-fourth—had been suffered by employees under 20 
years of age, although this age group includes only 15 per cent of 
the total number employed. The number of accidents per 100 
employees was 37.1 for workers under 15 years, and 42.9 for those 
between 15 and 20 years. For all others, however, the average 
was only 21.6. 

This is not an isolated case. In the state of Massachusetts as 
a whole, the number of children under 16 who are victims of indus- 
trial accidents is very great. In the year 1916-17, 1,416 accidents 
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to children of this age were reported, 7 of which were fatal. The 
following year this increased to 1,730 with 5 fatalities. In 1919-20 
the number was 1,691, 10 being fatal. Although the rates for 
deaths and permanent tota! disability were less for the accidents 
to children under 16 than for those to workers over that age, a larger 
proportion of their accidents resulted in permanent partial disability. 
There were 62 such cases among the 1919-20 accidents. Moreover 
the Massachusetts figures represent only about 45 per cent of the 
total number of industrial accidents to children reported, for acci- 
dents which did not result in the loss of at least one day’s work 
were not tabulated. 

According to a recent study in Boston, nearly one child out of 
every 12 attending the continuation schools had suffered some 
accident, either in the course of his work or otherwise since taking 
his first regular position; 60 per cent of these accidents had occurred 
while the children were at work—in other words, one child in every 
20 of those enrolled in continuation schools had been injured as a 
direct result of his employment. 

In Pennsylvania, during the last four years 4,663 industrial 
accidents to minors under 16 years of age have occurred, of which 
ten have been fatal. Although the Pennsylvania law prohibits the 
employment of minors under 18 years of age in extra-hazardous 
occupations, there were 59 fatal accidents to children of 16 and 17 
years during this period. 

In Kentucky, during the year 1917-18, 213 children 16 years, 
30 children 15 years, 10 children 14 years and 2 children 13 years 
of age actually received compensation for injury. 

The State Industrial Board of Indiana reports 993 accidents to 
children 16 years and under during the year 1919-20. 

Such reports have a two-fold significance. The fact that so 
large a number of children are injured is in itself serious and em- 
phasizes the necessity for proper vocational guidance for children 
before entering industry and for greater supervision of children 
while at work. Even more significant, however, is the fact that 
in spite of multitudinous safety devices and safety campaigns, the 
high per centage of injuries sustained by boys and girls as compared 
with older workers continues. Children are surrounded with as 
great if not greater safeguards. On the whole they are employed 
in less hazardous occupations. Yet accidents are common. It 
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suggests that there is something inherent in adolescence which 
makes boys and girls more prone to accident than adults. George 
B. Mangold says on this point in Problems of Child Welfare: “The 
child is more prone to accidents than the adult, and will suffer 
even in industries regarded as comparatively safe, since young boys 
and girls are naturally careless. Children cannot concentrate their 
attention on their work, and are therefore frequently the victims of 
accidents which maim them for life and lessen or destroy their 
economic capacity.” 

The report of the textile mill in New England referred to above 
explains the high percentage of accidents to children as follows: 

“The peculiar susceptibility of young people to accidents is 
probably due to a combination of influences, of which inexperience 
and unfamiliarity with the work and the necessary precautions, 
carelessness and a form of bravado, lack of attention and concen- 
tration due to lack of training, as well as possible greater exposure 
to the objective dangers of their trades play a part.” 

Raymond G. Fuller has expressed the same conviction: 

“There is in early adolescence peculiar liability to industrial 
accident, for this is the awkward stage when the finer movements 
and co-ordinations cannot well be accomplished. Besides this 
adolescent awkwardness and lack of muscular control, we must 
count among the causes of industrial accidents to young workers, 
the general irresponsibility and carelessness of childhood and youth, 
together with the strong impulses of play.” 

That children are adventurous and careless and that this is 
probably as important an element as fatigue in causing accidents 
is borne out by such instances as the following reported to the Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Accident Board (see American Child, Novem- 
ber, 1920.) 


Some one attracted B’s attention while he was lifting a gear 
guard. The right index finger was caught and amputated to the 
sop joint. When asked why he lifted the cover, he replied, “Just 

or fun.” 

After the machinery had started, C—— felt of a bearing to 
see whether it was hot. His right hand was caught and injured. 

An errand boy had his right hand forefinger crushed as a result 
of a foolish effort to see how near he could put his finger to the 
moving lathe. 


The same spirit of foolish adventure prompted another boy to 
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uncover some gears and see how close he could put his fingers to 
them without being caught. He lost his left middle finger. 

There were several accidents which occurred when boys grati- 
fied a childish desire to experiment with machinery operated by 
older, more experienced workers. 


If boys and girls in their teens are inherently unable to give 
the careful and continued concentration to work necessary to pre- 
vent accident, what is the solution? Because these accidents are 
sometimes due to their own carelessness it does not necessarily fol- 
low that they can be prevented, for this carelessness itself is a char- 
acteristic of young people, often intensified by the strain of industrial 
life unnatural to youth. Nor is accident compensation, even though 
it waive the fact of carelessness, the answer; there can be no real 
compensation for a permanent disability, even though partial, espe- 
cially when it comes to a young person. The solution must be one 
which prevents these accidents, not one which atones for them. 
The only possible remedy is to keep children from working in occu- 
pations which may cause injury until they are of an age when they 
can reasonably be expected to withstand fatigue and to exercise 
proper care. Already 35 states recognize the need for prohibiting 
employment, under 16 years, in dangerous occupations and 9 states 
under 18 years in extra-hazardous employment (compilation made 
by Dr. H. H. Mitchell, National Child Labor Committee). As 
Dr. Mangold points out, however, unless the industries or processes 
are detailed, such laws are of little value. These laws must be 
strengthened in two directions: 

(1) By specifying and increasing the list of occupations willie 
are regarded as dangerous and hazardous and are forbidden to 
children under 16 or 18, depending upon the law in each state. 

(2) By raising the age at which children may be allowed to 
enter industry, or at least factory work. The very fact that indus- 
trial accidents are so great among children, in spite of all the. pre- 
cautions which may be taken, is final proof that children are not 
qualified for adult labor at the age of 14 or even 16 years. While 
they may be physically able to perform such work, their attitude 
of mind, their lack of muscular control, their general immaturity 
renders then unusually susceptible to injury. Against this they 
must be safeguarded even though it may mean a rigid limitation on 
the type of work they may enter. 
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History of Federal Child Labor Legislation 


The growth of popular interest in the restriction of child labor 
is clearly reflected in the platforms of our political parties. The 
Prohibition Party in 1872 was the first political group of any im- 
portance to include a clause against child labor in their party plat- 
form. The Democratic Convention of 1892 introduced a plank 
which read, ‘‘We are in favor of the enactment by States of laws 
for abolishing the notorious sweating system, for abolishing con- 
tract convict labor, and for prohibiting the employment in factories 
of children under 15 years of age.” In 1904 the Socialist Party 
first pledged itself “to watch and work, in both the economic and 
the political struggle . . . for the complete education of children 
and their freedom from the workshop.” In 1912 the Progressive 
Party declared for a federal child labor law, and in 1916 both the 
Democratic and Republican Parties stood for the immediate enact- 
ment of such a law. 

The first attempt to pass such a federal law was the Beveridge- 
Parsons bill which was introduced in Congress in December, 1906. 
This was based on the provision that the carriers of interstate com- 
merce, the railroads and steamboat lines, should not transport the 
products of any factory or mine that employed or permitted the 
labor of children under 14 years of age. In January, 1907, Senator 
Beveridge made his famous three-day speech for the bill, but with- 
out success. This bill was again presented in 1907 and was later 
added as an amendment to the District of Columbia child labor bill 
but failed to come to a vote in either house. Senator Lodge also 
proposed a similar bill in 1907; this was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, but was never reported. The Kenyon 
bill, another virtual repetition of the Beveridge bill, was unsuccess- 
fully presented in every Congress until 1914. 

In December, 1912, and again in 1914 the progressive element 
introduced the Copley-Poindexter bill. This differed from previous 
bills in that it defined as ‘‘anti-social child labor” the employment 
of a child under fourteen in any mill, factory, cannery, workshop, 
manufacturing or mechanical establishment, or of a child under 
sixteen in any mine or quarry, or in any other dangerous, injurious 
or immoral occupation, and prohibited the shipment in interstate 
commerce of the products of such labor. While this bill was still 
being considered, the Palmer-Owen bill, drafted by the National 
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Child Labor Committee, was presented before Congress. This 
again differed from any of the preceding bills. Instead of putting 
the burden upon the carrier, it made it a misdemeanor for the pro- 
ducer, for the man who was responsible for the labor itself being 
employed, to put into interstate commerce the products of any 
mine or quarry where children under 16 were employed, the prod- 
ucts of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment in which children under 14 were employed, or where 
children between 14 and 16 were compelled to work more than 
eight hours a day, or between 7 o’clock at night and 7 o’clock in 
the morning. This bill was passed by the House on February 15, 
1915, by a vote of 233 to 43, but was killed in the Senate on the 
last day of the session. 

Finally the Keating-Owen bill, repeating the substance of the 
Palmer-Owen bill, was signed by the President on September 1, 
1916, and went into effect September 1, 1917, only to be declared 
unconstitutional June 3, 1918. This was a check but not a defeat. 
If federal legislation could not be achieved through use of the power 
over interstate commerce, there were thought to be other ways of 
bringing about the same result. On November 15, 1918, Senator 
Pomerene introduced the federal taxing measure as an amendment 
to the Revenue Act. The standards were exactly the same as 
those established by the first federal child labor law, but the new 
law was based on the taxing power of Congress—a tax of 10 per 
cent in excess of all other taxes to be levied upon the entire net 
profits from the products of mills, canneries, workshops, factories, 
manufacturing establishments, mines or quarries employing child- 
ren contrary to the specific standards laid down by the act. This 
law made such child labor prohibitive because it made it too costly 
to be worth while. It has been challenged as unconstitutional by 
the same Federal Judge who questioned the constitutionality of the 
first law, and the case is now pending in the Supreme Court. 


Constitutionality of the Federal Child Labor Law 


On August 22, Judge James E. Boyd, United States Judge for 
the Western District of North Carolina, reaffirmed the unconstitu- 
tionality of the Federal Child Labor Tax Law. The opinion was 
rendered in the case of the Vivian Cotton Mills of Cherryville, 
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North Carolina, who asked for an order restraining the Collector 
of Internal Revenue from enforcing the provisions of the Act. The 
constitutionality of Title XII, Revenue Act of 1918, spoken of as 
the Federal Child Labor Tax Law, was first attacked in a decision 
by Judge Boyd when, on May 1, 1919, he enjoined the Atherton 
Mills, Charlotte, North Carolina, from curtailing the hours, or dis- 
missing from their employ, one John W. Johnston, then between 
14 and 16 years of age. This case was argued on appeal before the 
United States Supreme Court on December 10, 1919, but no decision 
has been handed down. On June 6, 1921, however, after the death 
of Chief Justice White, the case was sent down for re-hearing. It 
is now on the docket as Number 16, set for the October term of 
court, and a decision is hoped for at an early date. 

The fight for federal protection of children against child labor 
has not been lost, perhaps it has only just begun. Twice the peo- 
ple of the whole United States have legislated against this nation- 
wide, nation-weakening, nation-shaming evil, and if they lose their 
second law in the courts, as they did their first one, on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, well then, they can change the constitu- 
tion. At least they must consider the advisability of a change. 
Attention may be called to several widespread misapprehensions 
that have followed the recent ruling of Judge Boyd. In the first 
place, it was not an opinion on child labor that Judge Boyd ren- 
dered, but had to do only with the question of the constitutional 
powers of Congress and the reserved rights of the States. In the 
second place, the ruling is not final, so far as the issue of constitu- 
tionality is concerned. That issue has been before the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington for over a year on appeal 
from a preceding case and has not yet been decided. Only the 
Supreme Court of the United States can settle the question of con- 
stitutionality. In the third place, the law is in force throughout 
the nation except as its operation has been affected locally by Judge 
Boyd’s injunctions of May 1, 1919, and August 22, 1921. 


International Regulation of Child Labor 
In the October number of the Official Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office are presented reports for consideration by the 
Governing Body of the International Labor Office which held its 
ninth session in Geneva on October 19. 
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Among the matters dealt with is the application to agriculture 
of the Washington Convention concerning the minimum age for 
admission of children to industrial employment. Replies to a 
questionnaire were received from sixteen governments. Only four, 
however, favor the application of this convention to agriculture. 
The majority feel that conditions in agriculture are so different from 
conditions in industry that the same approach is unnecessary and 
impossible. They take the stand either that the present education 
laws exercise the necessary control or that work of this type does 
not demand control. Although there is a general recognition in 
their replies of the necessity of preventing agricultural work from 
interfering with education there is little stress on the effect of such 
work on the health of the child. 

The text of the draft presented to the Conference for its con- 
sideration, based upon the replies to the questionnaire, is as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Children under the age of fourteen years shall not be employed 
or work in any public or private agricultural undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof, during the hours of compulsory school attendance. 


ARTICLE 2 


It shall be possible for purposes of technical instruction or 
vocational training to employ children in agriculture on exceptional 
work or in connection with the harvest, provided that such work is 
without prejudice to attendance during compulsory school hours. 

The period and hours of attendance may be arranged in such 
a way as to admit of such employment always provided that the 
annual period of school attendance be not reduced to less than 
eight months. 


ARTICLE 3 


The provisions of Article 1 shall not apply to work done by 
children in technical schools, provided that such work is approved 
and supervised by public authority. 


Employment Certification in New York 


The New York Child Labor Committee obtained significant 
data on the issuance of employment certificates in New York State 
outside of New York City by studying the health officers’ reports 
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sent to the State Industrial Commission during the year ended 
June 30, 1920. In this period the duty of issuing employment 
certificates and summer vacation permits to children fourteen and 
fifteen years of age rested on the health officers. The more im- 
portant findings may be summarized as follows: 

In places outside of New York City, health officers examined 
19,542 children for employment certificates and 629 others for 
summer vacation permits. 

Employment certificates were illegally issued to 389 children 
and vacation permits to two children. 

Of 19,512 children for whom there was age data, sixty-three 
per cent were fifteen years of age and thirty-six per cent fourteen 
years of age. The percentage of children who were fourteen years 
old were 40, 38, 33 and 29 respectively in the first, second and third 
class cities and in places outside of cities. 

Slightly less than two-thirds of the children for whom informa- 
tion was available completed the eight-year elementary school 
course and many of these had attended a year or more of high 
school. A poorer educational showing was found in country dis- 
tricts, the percentage of eighth-grade graduates being 57, while in 
first class cities it was 68. 

Approximately 86 per cent of the children presented better 
types of evidence—birth records, passports, or baptismal certificates 
—as proof of their age. The percentages of children presenting 
these kinds of evidence in cities was 87 while in rural sections it 
was 75. In ten cities fourteen to thirty-six per cent of the children 
were improperly granted employment certificates upon filing affida- 
vits as the only proof of age, a practice followed to a lesser degree 
in other places. 

Health officers in 194 places failed to record a single physical 
defect among the 663 children examined by them. Of 20,171 
children examined for employment certificates or vacation permits 
6,236, or thirty per cent, had one or more physical defects. Sub- 
normal vision and decayed teeth formed seventy-five per cent of 
these defects. In Buffalo and Rochester sixty-eight per cent of 
the physically defective children were refused certificates either 
outright or until corrective treatment has been secured. In second 
class cities the per cent was four, in third class cities two, and in 
rural places less than one. 
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Child Employment in Post Offices 


The Postmaster General of the United States has taken the 
stand that state child labor laws must be complied with in the em- 
ployment of children in post offices as special delivery messengers. 
During the war, when labor was difficult to secure, many children 
under 16 and even under 14 years were employed in this capacity 
and permitted to work at night; in some cases this practice has 
been continued, it being held that the United States government is 
the employer and therefore not subject to state legislation. The 
Postmaster General, however, in a letter to the Postmaster of Pitts- 
burgh, has directed that children under 16 be dismissed and no more 
employed without a certificate of authority from the Department. 


Visiting Teachers and Child Welfare 


The Public Education Association of New York has just pub- 
lished a report of a survey of the work of visiting teachers made by 
the National Association of Visiting Teachers and Home and School 
Visitors. This report gives a complete and interpretative account 
of this work as it has been developed in various communities. The 
results which are being achieved suggest that this is one means by 
which a closer relation between the school and child welfare activi- 
ties may be realized. 

The idea of the visiting teacher was first put into practice fifteen 
years ago in New York, Boston and Hartford. Since that time it 
has spread to 28 cities in 15 states, generally distributed over the 
country. In some other communities a similar type of work is 
being done but under a different name. Although the work of the 
visiting teachers in these cities has been developed independently 
and differs somewhat in character, it has a common purpose—with 
the child as the center of interest, to bring together the home and 
the school. The visiting teacher exists primarily for problem 
children—those who for some reason have not been able to make 
the proper adjustment at school. It differs from the work of the 
attendance officer and the probation officer, however, who like- 
wise deal with this type of child, in that, if successful, it reaches 
these children before they are known to the attendance officer or 


the probation officer—in fact, it forestalls the need of their inter- 
vention. 
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Cases involving maladjustment in scholarship constitute the 
type most frequently referred to the visiting teacher, and on this 
point the report states: ‘Among the causes for deficiency in lessons 
due to conditions outside of the school that are most frequently 
mentioned in the reports are: After-school work, excessive house- 
work, exhausting ‘finishing’ or other factory home work; lack of 
time for recreation, rest and study; lack of parental control leading 
to late hours and bad companionship; indifference of child or parent 
toward school progress, or ignorance of child’s class standing; no 
place to study; poor nutrition; unhygienic living; neurotic disor- 
ders; nervousness caused or aggravated by financial difficulties or 
domestic quarrels. With all these factors the visiting teacher copes. 
When she has discovered the cause, her next step is to adjust it.” 
The readjustment, of course, is an individual matter and requires 
co-operation with various social agencies—both public and private. 

Other types of cases handled are those involving adverse home 
conditions, irregular attendance, misconduct, lateness and physical 
condition. For all the visiting teacher must determine the basic 
trouble, and, working through the school, the home and the out- 
side agencies, seek to adjust it. She not only steps in when there 
is something obviously wrong, but is on the watch for any situation 
which if ignored might lead to trouble. She interviews the child 
who is leaving school prematurely, and if economic necessity is not 
the real motive, seeks to find educational facilities adapted to his 
need; she gives vocational advice to those entering employment; 
tries to find the right place in school for the precocious child; recom- 
mends suitable recreation for after-school hours. Hers is the prob- 
lem of child labor, of school leaving, of recreation, delinquency, 
health, home conditions—there is no phase of child welfare with 
which she does not come in contact. 

The visiting teacher undoubtedly has an important place in 
the school system. From the point of view of the teacher many 
difficult problems are cleared up. From the point of view of the 
child an understanding is secured which the teacher unfamiliar with 
home conditions cannot give. From the point, of view of the home, 
the needs of the child are realized—sometimes for the first time. 
The visiting teacher must understand child psychology and—what 
is equally important—must have the ability to apply that knowledge 
to practical ends, not only that she may deal intelligently and sym- 
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pathetically with the individual child and interpret his needs to his 
teacher, but that she may explain to his parents, in language they 
understand, the necessity of providing for the child a balanced life 
—one that includes recreation, physical activity, opportunity for 
creative work as well as the usual routine of school and home life. 

In most communities the visiting teacher constitutes a new 
type of person in child welfare work. The function of the attend- 
ance officer is generally regarded as compulsion; he is called upon 
only when the law is violated. (The number of communities em- 
ploying sheriffs or police officers for this work bears witness.) Simi- 
larly the probation officer is attached to the court, and association 
of the child with the probation officer usually occurs only after 
some evidence of maladjustment has been shown through delin- 
quency, or poor home conditions demonstrated through obvious 
neglect. The visiting teacher, however, has not these associations 
and can meet the family from a different approach. 

It is significant that up to the present time this work has been 
developed only in fair-sized cities. The need for visiting teachers 
is no less in smaller cities and towns and in counties. As a rule, 
however, these communities are reluctant to introduce new features, 
especially to create new positions, without which they have gotten 
along in the past. Many have not yet even an attendance officer 
or a probation officer, and there would be little possibility of per- 
suading them to employ a visiting teacher whose work is less well 
known and for which they would probably see little justification. 
It is true, moreover, that the finances of these communities could 
not support several workers in the child welfare field. In such 
communities, it should be possible, however, to work out an arrange- 
ment whereby one individual with a social point of view and trained 
in case-work could combine the work of attendance officer, proba- 
tion officer and visiting teacher. What this person should be called 
is a matter of minor importance. The three types of work are 
closely related, and with an agent whose vision was broad enough 
to sense the possibilities of the work now done by the visiting teacher, 
there should be less and less need for emphasis on the police side 
of the work, except in extraordinary cases. 

As a result of its studies in rural communities the National 
Child Labor Committee for some time has been advocating a joint 
county officer for child welfare work. The school, for it affects 
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every child in the community, is perhaps the logical center for such 
work, and it may be that the visiting teacher, rather than the at- 
tendance officer or the probation officer, will prove to be the start- 
ing point for this movement. 

An effort should be made to interest not only social organiza- 
tions, but school and community organizations, in the work of the 
visiting teacher. The Parent-Teacher Associations, for instance, 
might well consider the possibility of employing a visiting teacher 
or a joint officer for a year or two—to give the idea a trial. If it 
prove successful, as it has practically wherever tried, they have a 
practical demonstration on which to base a request that the school 
board take over this work. Finance should not be a deterrent. 
In many communities the Parent-Teacher organizations now raise 
large sums for school equipment, furnishings, industrial work, ete.— 
legitimate school expenses which should be met by the school board. 
It is time for them to consider whether they should not turn over 
to the school board the responsibility for furnishing and equipping 
the schools and give their attention to more experimental ideas, 
such as that of the visiting teacher, testing them out and determin- 
ing their value for their particular community. 

The possibilities of this work are unlimited. A live child-wel- 
fare worker if she inspires confidence may easily become an im- 
portant influence in the community, and using her case-work as a 
basis may be able to initiate plans for community recreation, for 
school improvement, for health protection, etc. This, of course, is 
the most constructive aspect of case-work, and for it the visiting 
teacher has an exceptional opportunity. 


The Status of Rural Education 

The facts and figures presented by Miss Mabel Carney of 
Teachers’ College in her contribution to this issue of The American 
Child show strikingly that country boys and girls suffer a severe 
educational handicap by very reason of living in the country. 
This should not be. Whether the solution is that which Miss 
Carney proposes we cannot say. Probably no legislative measure, 
federal or state, could put an end to the conditions described. But 
that these conditions present a challenge to the patriotism, con- 
science, and intelligence of American citizens everywhere there is 
not the least doubt. 
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Have you read “Farm Labor vs. School Attendance,” by Miss 
Gertrude H. Folks, the National Child Labor Committee’s specialist 
on schools? It was published in The American Child for May, 1920. 


Recent Activities of the Child Health Organization 

The Child Health Organization of America cooperated last spring 
with the New York Central Railroad and the Home Bureau of the 
School of Home Economics of Cornell University in routing a health 
special through New York State. Thirty towns were visited by 
the special. Miss Anne Raymond, the Health Fairy, who is also 
an Associate Director of the Organization, gave fairy performances 
for the school children who came to see her at the stations, and held 
conferences with teachers and parents on vitalized health teaching. 
The children were delighted at the idea of a really truly fairy tour- 
ing in state on her own special train. Miss Raymond was on the 
staff of the Institute held at Chatauqua, N. Y., this summer. Be- 
side holding conferences with parents and teachers, telling stories 
every day, measuring, weighing and tagging all the kinderggarten 
and elementary school children, and doing a few of the other things 
that make a fairy’s life interesting, she put on a fairy pageant with 
one hundred children after only one rehearsal. It was presented 
in the amphitheatre before six thousand enthusiastic people, and 
furnished a convincing proof of the wonderful response that child- 
ren give to dramatized health education. 

This fall the Organization has put out two publications for 
children. One of them, ‘“Happy’s Calendar,” is especially designed 
for older school boys and girls. It is a collection of pungent drol- 
leries, driving home the “rules of the health game,” one for each 
day in the school year, and is unique in that it runs from September 
through June, instead of from January to January. It was written 
by Happy, of Healthland, one of the Child Health Organization’s 
dramatic characters and is illustrated with amusing character sketches 
by Jessie Gillespie. The other publication is Cho-Cho’s Health 
Game. This consists of 52 miniature cards, printed on shiny card- 
board in bright colors, and packed in a cunning little box. The 
rhymes and pictures, arranged by Margaret Gieb, from the “Child 
Health Alphabet,’’ have been cleverly used to furnish for children 
both an absorbing game, and a lesson in health. Instructions for 
playing are in every box. 
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Of all the adventures in dramatizing health education for 
children that the Child Health Organization has recently embarked 
on, one of the most spectacular was launched in New York last 
April, when personified health habits marched down Fifth Avenue 
as the health section of the Boys’ Loyalty Parade. Milk Bottle, 
followed by a whole troupe of fruits, vegetables and good habits, 
went striding down the street, lashing Teapot and Coffeepot with 
a cat-’o-nine-tails, made of tiny milk bottles. The value of the 
dramatic element in health education as illustrated in this parade 
dropped like a pebble into the consciousness of the onlookers, and 
the ripples therefrom are still widening. 


Child Health Demonstration 


The City of Mansfield and Richland County, Ohio, has been 
chosen as the site for the child health demonstration to be con- 
ducted by the National Child Health Council. Although more 
than eighty communities applied for the demonstration, it was diffi- 
cult to find one which did not have some factor—of immigration, 
industry, social organization—tending to make it unique. The aim 
was to select a typical community, one sufficiently near the average 
in all respects to render the results of the study applicable to other 
places. Mansfield, a city of 27,824 and Richland County, of which 
it is the county seat, with a population of 55,778 seemed to approach 
this requirement. It is a manufacturing center with varied indus- 
tries, and during the last few years has made a steady growth in 
population, business interests and the development of civic interests 
and activities. 


Child Labor Day 1922 


Child Labor Day in 1922 will be what the members of this 
Committee make it. This year we are depending on our members 
to secure a proper observance of the occasion in their own com- 
munities, asking them to see editors, clergymen, teachers and others 
personally, instead of trying to reach all these people by publicity 
direct from the office. We will cooperate with you in furnishing 
material for your use and theirs. You can save us money by tak- 
ing an active part in promoting the observance of Child Labor 
Day, and your personal work will be much more effective than 
anything we could do by mail at long range. 
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For most social agencies these post-war years have meant 
retrenchment, due of course, to the difficulty in raising funds and 
the increase in the cost of operation. The National Child Labor 
Committee has felt the pinch of hard times along with everyone 
else. Our income for 1920-21 was $104,199.02, as compared with 
$118,723.20 in the previous year. Yet it is gratifying fact that we 
have no reduction of activities to report. In spite of a reduced income 
and the high cost of operation, we are recording this year more im- 
portant activities and more valuable achievements than ever before. 

Of course we have a deficit. But it is less than that with 
which we closed the previous fiscal year, and in view of the range 
of our activities is surprisingly small. The fact is that in 1921 
this Committee has instituted. careful economies, stretched its 
resources to the utmost, and so brought in a remarkable record of 
results along all of the four lines into which our work falls. 

We realize that it is asking a good deal to suggest that our 
members and friends actually read so voluminous a document as 
an annual report, yet we feel that there is real interest in the fol- 
lowing pages and that, if you will take time to glance them over, 
encouraging discoveries as to progress in 1921 may be your reward. 


I. INVESTIGATION 
It is scarcely necessary to remind you that since 1917 our 
field staff has concentrated on state surveys, intensive studies of 
child welfare conditions in a given state, made at the request of 
an official board or group of citizens, usually in preparation: for a 
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Children’s Code, and always for the purpose of giving to that state 
not merely theories, but first-hand, expert interpretation of the 
conditions under which its children are living from day to day. 
This year our study was of West_ Virginia. 

Most of us think of West Virginia as a coal-mining state, but 
the fact is that 85 per cent of its child-population lives in districts 
classified as rural, and so this study of ours, made under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edward N. Clopper, and occupying eight special agents 
for a period of over six months, is distinctly a study of the country 
child. As a background, data concerning the chief economic and 
social factors determining the lives of 700 rural families were 
secured. Then more specialized studies were made of child labor 
on the farm, rural school attendance, rural child dependency, the 
personnel and procedure of rural courts dealing with children, the 
application of child welfare laws to rural children, and rural recrea- 
tion. Coming as it does at a time when we are realizing more and 
more the long neglect of the American country child, this survey 
is of immense value, and we believe that the complete report, now 
in preparation, will be the most detailed record ever published of 
conditions surrounding country children. 

In addition, a special study was made of ‘‘The Enforcement of 
Child Labor Laws in West Virginia,” published in The American 
Child, August, 1921. Just previous to our survey the federal 
Children’s Bureau had investigated conditions in two of the coal- 
mining counties, and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
had completed a study of feeble-mindedness in the state. There- 
fore, with these two surveys and our report, the State of West Vir- 
ginia now has an unusually complete record of facts on which to 
base its future work for children. A Child Welfare Commission 
was created by the last legislature, which should open the way for 
future and permanent improvement. 





Other Investigations 


Although our field staff was tied up in West Virginia for many 
months, the following other studies were made: 


Alabama—Survey of Alabama child welfare laws for the state 
Child Welfare Commission. 

Kentucky—Study of children’s institutions in the state for the 
Louisville Council of Social Agencies. 
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Michigan—Study of children’s institutions in Detroit at the re- 
quest of the Michigan Child Welfare Commission. 

New Jersey—Study of health conditions among pupils in con- 
tinuation schools, Newark. 

(This work, still going on, is important enough to deserve 
special explanation. Heretofore the emphasis in child health 
work has always been on infants and school children, but the 
boy or girl who has an employment certificate and is at work 
has received scant attention. Consequently authoritative in- 
formation as to the health of the working child has been slight. 
These records, which we are now securing among a group of 
children actually in industry, will furnish one of the first com- 
plete health records of such a group, and will be used as the 
basis for further study and recommendations. They will, we 
hope, throw new light on the actual physical effects of labor 
upon children of 14 and 15.) 


Short investigations in connection with legislative programs, or 
preliminary to possible state surveys or to the appointment of code 
commissions, have also been made in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Vermont. 

At present some of the reports on the above studies are still 
in process of completion and the following other field work is under 
way 








(1) Study of child welfare agencies in Westchester County, 
N. Y., for the Westchester County Children’s Association. 

(2) Preliminary survey of rural child labor in Louisiana and 
Mississippi. 


Coordination 


Under this head, we call special attention to our practice of 
carefully coordinating our field work with that of other agencies. 
Most of our investigations are made at the request and with the 
help of local child welfare groups and we never undertake a study 
that will overlap work done in the vicinity by another agency. In 
West Virginia, as has been stated, two studies had been made shortly 
before ours and therefore we planned our work so that the three 
investigations might be regarded as supplementary to one another. 
In another state this year the Federation of Women’s Clubs asked 
us to make a survey, but when we learned that a federal agency 
was preparing for a study there we withdrew. When the federal 
investigation is completed, if there appears to be need of further 
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study of any special topics, we shall be glad to undertake it, but 
our members may be assured that the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee will never knowingly be a party to duplication of effort in 
the child welfare field. 


Finance 

It is our policy to ask the local groups who invite us to make 
investigations to finance them so far as possible. For instance, 
the local association is bearing the whole expense of the West- 
chester County study mentioned above and our Field Secretary is 
on leave of absence to do the work at no expense to this Com- 
mittee. In Alabama, the State Child Welfare Commission appro- 
priated a sum for the investigation and the same thing is true in 
Kentucky. But as a rule the overhead, at least, falls upon us, and 
in the case of state surveys we cannot expect the local group to 
contribute more than one-half of the actual expense. Therefore 
our ability to carry investigations to the places where they are 
needed, where they are indeed welcomed and we are sure of the 
fullest local cooperation, depends directly upon our own financial 
resources. 


II. LEGISLATION 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-one was what is known as a 
“big legislative year” since 42 state legislatures were in session; 
one state held a constitutional convention, and Congress considered 
a new child labor law for the District of Columbia. In almost 
every one of the 42 legislatures some measure relating to child labor 
or child welfare were on the program and in ten of these states 
reports of Child Welfare or General Code Commissions were con- 
sidered. Since our field staff was working in West Virginia at 
exactly the time when most of the legislatures were in session we 
were greatly handicapped. But members of the staff visited 26 
states on legislative business; the publicity and research depart- 
ments sent material for legislative use to eleven states; and the 
General Secretary early last fall wrote to members or officials in 
every one of the states having sessions, and offered our help and 
advice, which action resulted in our assisting through correspond- 
ence in many states which the staff could not visit. 

It is no unusual thing for us to receive urgent telegrams, dur- 
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ing ‘the legislative year, saying something of this kind: “Child 
Labor bill going badly. Can you send someone?” Of course with 
a limited staff and limited funds, we cannot always respond “Yes,” 
but we feel that the record of having actually visited 26 states this 
year for legislation is an excellent one. Giving advice by corre- 
spondence means help in the wording of bills, information for use 
in campaigning, publicity material, and personal suggestions as to 
the best way of handling a difficult legislative situation. This 
Committee has a recognized position as an authority on children’s 
laws, and each year meets growing demands for its help. 

Although the year was generally recognized as a poor one for 
progressive legislation, a number of definite gains were made. 


Connecticut enacted an 8-hour day and night work prohibition for 
children under 16 to comply with the federal regulation; 
raised the age limit to 14 for employment in shoe-shine 
parlors, and incuded children under 16 in bowling-alleys 
in the night-work prohibition. 


Delaware as a result of the Code Commission’s report, in the prepa- 

—— ation of which the National Child Labor Committee assist- 
ed, created a State Child Welfare commission, repealed the 
old Apprenticeship law under which children have been 
“bound out” and made a number of changes in the health, 
marriage and juvenile court laws, but failed to improve the 
child labor law as recommended. 


Illinois raised the educational requirement for employment cer- 

— tificates from the 5th to the 6th grade, increased the 
amount of grant for mothers’ pensions, and made attend-, 
ance at continuation school compulsory for all children 
14 to 18 in and after 1925. It should be noted here that 
a bill to break down the restrictions governing child labor 
on the stage was introduced but at the request of citizens 
of the state the National Child Labor Committee entered 
a protest, sent a special agent to fight the bill, and it was 
never acted upon. 


Indiana improved her child labor and compulsory attendance laws, 
and made attendance at continuation school compulsory 
for unemployed children, 14 to 17, and employed children, 
14 to 18, after September, 1921. 


Kansas established a Bureau of Child Research. 


raised her compulsory schooling requirement. 
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Massachusetts extended the scope of her employment certificate law, 

— amended her street-trades law with regard to night-work, 
extended the 8-hour day and night-work laws to cover all 
gainful occupations for children under 16, but did not 
raise the age limit for employment from 14 to 16, although 
a hot campaign was waged for such a change. 


Minnesota passed a street trades law, and increased the mothers’ 
pensions grant. 


Missouri following the report of the Code Commission, enacted a 

——" number of laws dealing with dependent children, illegiti- 
macy, institutions and juvenile courts, and amended the 
child labor law, but unfortunately made no educational 
requirement for employment certificates and failed to 
pass any of the bills improving the school laws, or a street 
trades bill. 


Nebraska as a result of the Code Commission report, raised the 

———— school age to 16, provided a minimum school term of 9 
months for both city and county and made school attend- 
ance compulsory to 18 for unemployed children who have 
not completed high school. 


Nevada raised the school age limit to 18, and provided for better 

— enforcement of the school attendance laws, but amended 
the child labor law to read that a child of 14 or over may 
be excused from school attendance if his labor is required 
for his own or his parents’ support. 


New Hampshire reduced the legal working week for boys under 16 and 
girls under 18 from 58 hours to 54, but has not yet at- 
tained the 48-hour standard set by the Federal Tax Law. 


New Mexico established Departments of Public Welfare, Child Welfare 
and a Bureau of Public Health, and passed a comprehen- 
sive child labor law, the first of its kind in this state. 


North Dakota created a Children’s Code Commission. 


Ohio improved her already progressive laws by raising the 
school age, increasing the school term, requiring employ- 
ment certificates for all children under 18, increasing the 
penalty for violation of child labor or school laws, raising 
the part-time school requirements, and increasing the 
amount of mother’s pension grants. 





South Dakota raised the compulsory school age from 16 to 17, improved 
the juvenile court law and made an appropriation for the 
Child Welfare Commission. 


Tennessee passed a state-wide juvenile court law. 
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West Virginia established a Child Welfare Commission. 


Wisconsin codified its child labor law, extended the age limits for 
eT continuation school attendance, increased the schooling 
requirements for employment certificates, established 4 
Juvenile Department in the State Board of Control, but 
did not raise the compulsory school age as was expected. 


Legislative Reference 


Of course in addition to campaigning we have kept up our 
law library for the benefit of our staff and friends. Our law files 
have been completely revised and brought up to date. Our research 
department kept in close touch with legislative action throughout 
the country, and issued bulletins for the use of our staff and trustees. 
Pamphlets 249, ‘‘Child Labor, Compulsory School Attendance and 
Mothers’ Pension Laws,” and 297, ‘Minimum Standards for Child- 
Protection,”’ have been revised according to the 1921 Acts of Leg- 
islatures and are now ready for re-publication. These two pamph- 
lets give brief summaries of the laws of all the states, and are of 
great value to students, club women, and civic societies. 


Federal Law 


As noted in The American Child, the Federal Tax Law regulat- 
ing child labor will probably come before the Supreme Court for 
decision on its constitutionality this year. Judge Boyd of the 
Western District Court of North Carolina declared the law uncon- 
stitutional last year and the decision was appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There has been some misunderstand- 
ing as to the present status of the law, but the fact is that the decision 
of the Western District of North Carolina has no effect outside that 
district. The operation of the law is limited only by Judge Boyd’s 
injunction of May 1, 1919, restraining the Atherton Mills from cur- 
tailing the hours in dismissing from their employ a boy, John W. 
Johnston, then between 14 and 16 years of age, and by the later 
injunction of August 22, 1921, restraining the United States Collector 
of Internal Revenue from collecting a child labor tax from the 
Vivian Cotton Mills. In the rest of the United States the law is 
still in force until such time as the Supreme Court renders an un- 
favorable decision. If the Supreme Court sustains the law, the 
decision of the District Court is set aside. The enforcement of the 
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law is in the hands of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, United 
States Treasury Department, who has issued rules and regulations 
governing enforcement, made by the Child Labor Tax Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and the Secretary of Labor. Copies of the regulations 
and the law may be obtained from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


III. EDUCATIONAL 


Under this head we include all our endeavors to create intelli- 
gent public opinion, give out the news of child welfare activities, 
arouse interest, and pave the way for necessary action. This work 
makes direct, practical use of the findings of our investigators, pre- 
pares for and assists legislative campaigns, and forms the back- 
ground for all our progress. 


Publicity 

Although we sent out 137 newspaper press stories in 1921, only 
six of these were what we call “general stories” to our selected list 
of 1,498 newspapers and periodicals throughout the country. We 
have concentrated this year on specialized publicity, sending our 
material only for special definite purposes and to a carefully selected 
field. For instance, in California, after the publication of Miss 
Duke’s report on child labor in the Imperial Valley, so much in- 
terest was aroused that we instituted a follow-up publicity cam- 
paign, corresponding with editors, social workers and others and 
sending special material to the newspapers. 

In Tennessee, following our survey, a member of the publicity 
department spent several weeks making the findings known to the 
people of the state by means of press releases, interviews with edi- 
tors and conferences with local committees of interested citizens. 

In New York, newspapers were circularized to help defeat the 
effort in the legislature to destroy the continuation schools. 

Publicity in the interest of legislation was carried on in Michi- 
gan, Kansas, Kentucky, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia, 
Publicity in connection with membership campaigns, announcing 
speeches by members of the staff, or to follow-up special pieces of 
work was done in Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
New York and Ohio. 
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Effort was made to get our material into standard magazines, 
with the result that such journals as The Independent, The New 
Republic, the Literary Digest, World’s Work, Munsey’s, and The 
Weekly Review have used our articles. Thirty-three special mag- 
azine articles were prepared during the year and we know of 40 
magazines that printed this material. 


Child Labor Day 


As usual our attempt in connection with Child Labor Day, the 
fourth Sunday in January, was to secure the widest possible notice 
of it, and to put our material, free of charge, into the hands of 
teachers, ministers, librarians, and club leaders throughout the 
country. Two general announcements were sent out to 1,498 
newspapers; 582 magazines were circularized or received special 
articles; the Federal Council of Churches cooperated in sending 
our notices to ministers; the Y. M. C. A. sent out our press stories 
in connection with its Thrift Week publicity; 298 libraries received 
notices for their bulletin boards; 58 State and County Superin- 
tendents of Schools were circularized and distributed our material 
to their teachers; and a large number of social organizations, inter- 
ested members, state child labor committees, and others were asked 
to help us. We issued, as special material, only one pamphlet, 
“Child Labor Facts—1921,” and a small poster announcing Child 
Labor Day meetings, but 3,475 sets of material for the use of speakers 
and leaders of meetings were mailed, covering 45 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Porto Rico and Canada. The total cost of 
Child Labor Day, for printing, postage and mailing was only $422.07. 


The American Child 


The American Ch:ld is growing each year in interest and effect- 
iveness. The circulation is now approximately 12,000 and about 
300 libraries receive it regularly. Because we realized that many 
of our members had access to the magazine in libraries or club rooms, 
and that to send it to them quarterly was an unnecessary expense, 
we circularized our entire membership list this year, asking each 
person to tell us whether he actually used The American Child and 
wanted it, and emphasizing the great cost of publication. Two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine out of the 12,750 persons 
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addressed, said that they would forego their right to the magazine 
this year, thus affecting a saving. $1,699.95 was received from 
various members as a special emergency fund for the cost of pub- 
lication of the magazine this year. At present every new member 
is asked to state whether or not he cares to receive The American 
Child, and it is mailed only to those members who desire it. 

That the magazine has already made a place for itself was 
proved this year when we wrote to a large number of officials and 
leaders in child welfare work, asking for a frank opinion as to its 
value. Their replies were so enthusiastic we feel justified in saying 
that The American Child is generally regarded as exactly what we 
have tried to make it, the authoritative child welfare organ of 
America. Some of its more important features in 1921 have been 
Charles E. Gibbons’ articles on rural child labor and its background 
of rural economics, a symposium on rural child labor, Professor 
John F. Smith’s series on ‘‘How the Other Half Lives in the Open 
Country,” Dr. Mitchell’s discussion of ‘At What Age Should Child- 
ren Enter Industry?” and Raymond G. Fuller’s papers on the play 
needs and work needs of children. One important regular feature 
of the magazine is the summary of “‘News from the Child Welfare 
Field,” which keeps its readers in touch with child welfare progress 
not only in America but throughout the world. 


Pamphlets and Other Publications 


At the beginning of 1921 we instituted a policy of extreme 
economy in publications and have issued only four new pamphlets 
this year: No. 302, Annual Report for 1920; 303, Child Labor 
Facts, 1921; 304, California the Golden, Miss Duke’s report on 
the Imperial Valley; 305, Child Labor and Rural Tenancy, by 
Charles E. Gibbons, based on findings in Tennessee, 1920. 

Yet there is a continued demand for all our publications, old 
and new. A total of 39,521 separate publications have been dis- 
tributed from this office in 1921 to persons in every state in the 
union and several foreign countries. Wherever possible we make 
a nominal charge for pamphlets and postage; and usually we find 
people very glad to pay for them. Libraries, colleges, and other 
institutions frequently ask for complete files of our publications, 
and we have sent complete files of The American Child as far away 
as the University of Tokio. 
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Cost of Publicity 


The cost of printing The American Child this year was $6,208.00 
as compared with $11,175.00 in 1920. The cost of pamphlets this 
year was only $972.00 as compared with $2,788.25 last year. We 
have been criticized for the high cost of publications and publicity 
by those who may not understand how vital it is to our work, but 
we have attempted to meet only the most pressing demands for 
our material, and we are certain that the above record is one of 
such thorough-going economy that even our most critical friends 
will approve it. 


Information 


Although for all of the 17 years of our existence we have been 
answering urgent requests for information on all subjects relating 
to child welfare, we have never until February, 1921, been able to 
organize a special department to handle these requests. The new 
Research Department, however, has taken over this work and in 
the eight months of its existence has answered 570 inquiries, rang- 
ing all the way from requests for general information as to the 
extent and distribution of child labor, to special historical questions 
from graduate students asking for advice in the preparation of 
theses. The inquiries came from 42 states, the Philippines, Canada, 
Porto Rico, England, China, Germany, France, Italy and Mexico. 
They came from professors, graduate students, writers, editors, 
teachers, school children, club women, business men, ministers, 
social workers, citizens interested in local legislative campaigns, 
and all sorts of readers who had seen references to our work and 
wanted further enlightenment. Records of all these inquiries are 
kept with a view to advising the publicity department as to the 
kinds of information most in demand. 

In addition, the Research Department has collected information 
for members of the staff, prepared memoranda for their use in 
reports and speeches, compiled tables, bibliographies, etc., and 
hopes in time to create here a clearing house of information relat- 
ing to our field. 


Speeches and Conferences 


Members of the staff have spoken in 30 states, in connection 
with legislation or membership campaigns, local meetings, and club 
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programs. Since local organizations usually pay all travelling 
expenses on such occasions, this work is almost no expense to the 
Committee and spreads interest and knowledge in child labor and 
child welfare work besides bringing our staff into intimate contact 
with local leaders all over the country. Members of the staff are 
frequently invited to attend state conferences of social agencies, 
and the national conferences of other bodies, and have in 1921 
taken part in 18 such meetings, the most important of which are 
the National Conference of Social Work, the National Council of 
Agencies Engaged in Rural Work, the annual conference of the 
National Education Association, a conference of representatives of 
church agencies on child welfare, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the meeting called by the National Information Bureau 
for the discussion of Coordination of Social Agencies. Miss Ger- 
trude H. Folks served on the staff of instructors of an Attendance 
Officers’ School held in Nashville, Tenn., under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education. 


National Conference on Child Labor 


Our own national conference was held in Milwaukee in con- 
junction with the National Conference of Social Work, June 24, 
1921. The General Secretary presided, and Charles E. Gibbons 
and Sara A. Brown of our field staff, Professor E. C. Lindeman, 
field secretary of the American Country Life Association, and 
Colonel Homer Folks, secretary of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, took part in the program, which was on the sub- 
ject, “Fair Play for the Country Child.” This was our first meet- 
ing at which the emphasis was wholly on rural child labor and the 
interest and timeliness of the subject were evident. After all those 
1,420,996 children ten to sixteen years old who are engaged as farm 
laborers represent one of the most inspiring tasks the National 
Child Labor Committee has ever faced. 


National Conference on Social Work 


Members of our staff took part, of course, in the discussions 
in several of the child welfare sections of the larger conference. 
Dr. Clopper, the Field Secretary, read a paper before the Public 
Agencies and Institutions Division on “Child Welfare Work and 
the State” in which he discussed the articulation of service of juven- 
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ile courts, compulsory attendance and child labor laws, training 
schools, placing agencies, and other bodies under a controlling and 
directing state department. Wiley H. Swift, before the Division 
on Children, spoke on the juvenile court with special reference to 
rural communities, and Raymond G. Fuller presented a paper on 
“The Psychology of Child Labor.” Miss Sara A. Brown addressed 
a meeting of the American Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, which met in conjunction with the National Conference of 
Social Work. 


Membership Campaigns 

Even our membership appeals have an educational value since 
we never send out one that is not calculated to give the reader 
information and arouse his interest in child labor and child welfare. 
Local campaigns were conducted this year in nine cities, where 
committees were organized and individuals circularized. _A special 
appeal was addressed to 1,950 labor unions, another to a list of 
6,898 persons who might be interested, still another to 500 wealthy 
Americans living abroad, and a fourth through the Social Order 
Committee of the American Society of Friends. Two emergency 
appeals were sent to all our members which proved that a large 
number of those who contributed only $2.00 a year can give more 
when directly informed of our great need for further support. 

In connection with the membership work, we are glad to an- 
nounce that Miss Eschenbrenner, Membership Director, absent on 
leave owing to ill health during 1920-21, has returned to the staff 
and is once more in charge of the Membership Department. 


IV. COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Child Health Council 

The National Child Labor Committee is one of the six societies 
which make up the National Child Health Council, with headquar- 
ters in Washington. The other members are the American Child 
Hygiene Association, the American Red Cross, the Child Health 
Organization of America, the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, and the National Tuberculosis Association. The 
work of the Council this year has been largely of organization and 
preparation for the five-year Child Health Demonstration to take 
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place in Richland County, Ohio, of which Mansfield, a manufactur- 
ing town with a population in 1920 of 27,824, is the center. This 
will be the most extensive child health demonstration ever under- 
taken, and much interest has been evidenced in it. Sixty-seven 
communities applied for the privilege of the demonstration and 
Mansfield was finally chosen after careful study by a committee of 
representatives of the Council. 

The Council was for the first year financed by the American 
Red Cross, but during the coming year, while the Red Cross will 
bear the largest share of the expense, the member organizations, 
including this Committee, will each furnish a quota. This cooper- 
ative effort serves to unify health work for children in this country 
and exemplifies the welcome tendency of social agencies to get 
together in these days and actually coordinate their work. 


National Council of Rural Agencies 


We have cooperated for some time with the American Country 
Life Association and participated this year in the conference called 
by it to form a National Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural 
Social Work. Thirty organizations are now members. The Council 
has two projects in view: (1) The application of principles of coor- 
dination to rural activities, especially in relation to recreation, and 
(2) to publish a bulletin containing a simplified and condensed 
country life program together with the programs of the work of 
the affiliated agencies. President Kenyon L. Butterfield of Amherst, 
Mass., is chairman, and Professor E. C. Lindeman of Greensboro, 
N. C., a trustee of this Committee, is secretary. 


United States Children’s Bureau 


It goes without saying that we have always cooperated and 
always shall cooperate with the Children’s Bureau to the fullest 
possible degree. No private agency can have any official connec- 
tion with the federal bureau, but we believe we are safe in saying 
that the National Child Labor Committee and the Children’s Bureau 
are on the closest possible terms of mutual interest and aid. We 
took part in the Conference on Child Welfare Standards in 1919, 
and Dr. Mitchell, our special agent on health, has been serving this 
year on the committee that was the outgrowth of that Conference 
to establish standards of health protection for working children. 
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As reported in the public press, ill health has caused the resig- 
nation of Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureay 
since it was organized in 1914, and it is with regret that we call 
our members’ attention to this fact. We, together with the many 
other friends of the Bureau, are fortunate however, in being able 
to welcome to the position of chief, Miss Grace Abbott, who had 
charge of the enforcement of the federal Child Labor Law of 1916. 
Miss Abbott has long been associated with Miss Lathrop and the 
Bureau, and has wide experience in child welfare work. We are 
glad of this opportunity to pledge the heartiest cooperation of the 
National Child Labor Committee in all her new endeavors. 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


Another change in personnel that must be here recorded is the 
resignation of Dr. Felix Adler as chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of this Committee, and the appointment of Honorable David Frank- 
lin Houston to that office. No member of this Committee needs to 
be reminded of Dr. Adler’s years of unique service. As chairman 
of the Committee since it was organized in 1904 he has proved 
himself a very practical servant of mankind and of America’s child- 
ren. As Homer Folks, vice-chairman of the Committee, says, 
“Dr. Adler’s Chairmanship of the National Child Labor Committee 
has given it a standing which has silenced criticism in advance. It 
has given a well-nigh universal and continuous confidence in the 
wisdom of the purposes and the fairness of the methods of the 
organization. . . . The National Child Labor Committee has raised 
the standards of the equipment for life of multitudes of children. 
It has been able to do so largely because Dr. Adler’s spirit and 
methods are so wholly in line with sound methods of progress in a 
democratic country.”’ Dr. Adler has by no means severed his 
connection with the Committee but remains as Emeritus Trustee. 

Since, as Dr. Adler said at The National Conference of Social 
Work in 1920, the next great task of this Committee, no longer to 
be neglected, is “‘to give our assiduous attention to child labor in 
agriculture,” it is very fitting that our new chairman, David Frank- 
lin Houston, former Secretary of the Treasury, and of Agriculture, 
should be a man who is especially interested in the rural problem, 
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a profound student of it, and an authority on its social and economic 
problems. Mr. Houston brings to our work keen interest, broad 
business, educational and social experience, and the belief which 
we all share that in the National Child Labor Committee there is 
an opportunity for even greater service than we have yet rendered. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1922 


We believe such a record of progress this year is a direct inspira- 
tion for the future. Some of the plans we have in mind are these: 


(1) Further standardization of state laws and administration. 

Twenty-one states are still below the standards of child protection 
set by the Federal Tax Law. Six of these have legislative sessions in 
1922, and we shall devote special attention to them, besides preparing 
for the sessions due in the other 15 states in 1923. 

Besides, Dangerous Trade Laws for children are in need of further 
study and revision. 

The studies of the effect of child labor on health must be con- 
tinued, giving special attention to physical examinations for work per- 
mits, repeated examination of child workers thereafter, development of 
methods of teaching hygiene to child workers, etc. 

Administration of child labor and child welfare laws in the states 
must be intelligent and free from politics. This Committee is conse- 
quently working to encourage the establishment of State Child Welfare 
Commissions for administration of laws, wherever no similar body exists. 

(2) The regulation of child labor in agriculture is actually a matter of 
standardization, but is so unique a problem that we feel justified in 
considering it by itself. Our field work in 1922 will be chiefly in rela- 
tion to rural child life, emphasizing education and recreation as sub- 
stitutes for child labor in the country as well as in the factory. 

(3) Graphic publicity to popularize the results of our studies and to make 
the general public intelligent on the actual conditions of child life in 
America. Special work of this nature will be done to supplement our 
newspaper and magazine publicity. 

(4) Promotion of interest in child labor and child welfare through mem- 
bership campaigns in cities throughout the United States. 

(5) Close cooperation with other agencies through the Child Helth Coun- 
cil, Council of Rural Agencies, etc., as indicated above. 


This is but the barest outline of the work open to us in 1922. The 
great question behind all our plans is: Shall we have the funds to 
carry out the work we see ahead? While our income from mem- 




















bership in 1920 was $97,065.13, in 1921 it was only $73,882.35. 
While we had 1,115 members contributing $25 or more in 1920, 
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we had only 659 such members in 1921. On the other hand, we 
had 1,280 members contributing $10 in 1921 as compared with 
only 385 in the previous year. We have found that when an emer- 
gency is put before our members many who pledge only $2.00 find 
that they can actually give us considerably more. Is not the pres- 
ent situation a sufficient emergency to call for the greatest help that 
our members can give us? Is not the work ahead of us inspiring 
enough, the opportunities great enough, to justify special contribu- 
tions from all who are truly interested in our work to prevent a 
further reduction in our income in 1922, and a resultant necessary 
reduction of service rendered? We have by economy and care and 
hard work produced a wonderful record in 1921. But we are work- 
ing at the very minimum of expenditure and any further decrease 
in income can only mean that we must omit some of our plans. 
As indicated above, we are entering upon a special membership and 
financial campaign to forestall such an event, but meantime it 
seems only fair to apprise our present members of the situation 
and ask them for all the help they can give. Remember it is not 
our Committee. It is yours. We of the working staff are only 
your servants to carry your gift of a fair opportunity to America’s 
children. 

TREASURER’S REPORT 


For the Year Ended September 30, 1921 
Certified by Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants 

















Debits 

CasH on Deposit, OcToBER 1, 1920 $5,609.40 
App OvTsTANDING CHECKS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1920, RESTORED To CasH 55.00 
REcEIPTS: 

Subscriptions $96, 163.17 

Sales of Publications. 312.12 

Sales of Photos and Slides. 35.25 

Sale of United States Liberty Loan Bonds................ 4,973.00 

Interest: 

United States Liberty Loan Bonds....... $502.03 

ag Bank Balances 22.47 

—_—_— 524.50 

Loan—E. V. Macy 2,000.00 





Interest Receivable Accrued at September 30, 1920 376.00 
104,384.04 


Total Debits $110,048.44 
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Desits, brought forward 
Credits 

EXPENSES: 
Administrative Salaries. $12,000.04 
Clerical Salaries 22,902.49 
Investigations 17,451.58 
Drafting and Supporting Legislation 7,940.00 
Publicity. 14,406.86 
Exhibits 235.13 
Printing 5,713.01 
Postage. 3,339.86 
Rent 1,920.00 
Traveling 9,914.91 
Stationery and Office Supplies 1,666.68 
Telephone and Telegraph 737.83 
Purchase of Literature Relating to Child Labor...... 166.33 
Special Campaign for extension of Membership........ 4,192.51 
Interest on Loans Payable...............22.--22-2.--------e-ne-e-n 40.62 
NVI SC C1 IN CON ome ase ee a ee ea an ot 839.31 

I aia soa ceeded reac boabieiieas $103,467.17 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES. 213.25 
TRAVELING ADVANCE UNREFUNDED AS OF SEPTEMBER 
30, 1921 100.00 
Accounts PAYABLE AT BEGINNING OF THE YEAR........ 2,535.89 


Total Credits 





CasH ON Deposit, SEPTEMBER 30, 1921 
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$110,048.44 


106,316.31 


$3,732.13 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


For the Year Ended September 30, 








INCOME: 
Subscriptions: 
Collected During Year.................... $96,163.17 
Collected but Unearned at Beginning 
of the Year 6,543.50 
Total $102,706.67 
Less Collected but Unearned at End 
of the Year 





4,552.75 


Earned During the Year. 





1921 


$98,153.92 
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IncomE—Continued: 
Earned on Subscriptions during Year, brought forward, $98,153.92 
Sales of Publications 312.12 
Sales of Photos and Slides 35.25 
Donations of United States Liberty Loan 
Bonds (par value): 
Citizens of the State of West Virginia {$5,000.00 
Mrs. F. D. Berrien.............................--- 150.00 
———__ 5,150.00 
Surveys: 
Department of State Charities, State 
of Tennessee $2,490.00 
Kentucky Child Labor Association... 1,000.00 
State Child Labor Department, State 
of Alabama 1,500.00 
————_ 4,990.00 
Interest: 
Liberty Loan Bonds $653.91 
Bank Balances 22.47 
—_—_—_——— 676.38 
Profit from Sale of United States Liberty Loan Bonds 78.00 [ 
Cancellation of Old Outstanding Checks._............ 55.00 
Total $109,450.67 
EXPENSES: 
Administrative Salaries $12,000.04 
Clerical Salaries 23,099.60 
Investigations. ; 19,978.46 
Drafting and Supporting Legislation 7,940.00 
at daichii scctcaib 14,491.86 ) 
Exhibits. 235.13 
Printing .- 8,398.01 
DOSED We as Mn ee ee a eS 3,408.22 
Rent. 1,920.00 
Traveling 11,341.52 
Stationery and Office Supplies 1,701.68 
Telephone and Telegraph 762.87 
Purchase of Literature Relating to Child Labor.......... 176.11 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures.................... 297.42 
Special Campaign for Extension of Membership........ 4,192.51 
Interest on Loans Payable 40.63 
Miscellaneous 857.00 
EEE Tae er ee en 110,841.06 
DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR $1,390.39 
Surpius, OcToBER 1, 1920... 9,134.31 
Surpius, SEPTEMBER 30, 1921 $7,743.92 
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GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
September 30, 1921 
































Assets 
CasH: 

On Deposit, per Exhibit ‘‘C”’ $3,732.13 

In Possession of Traveling Representative.................. 100.00 
ee «= $3853.12 
Untrep States Liserty Loan Bonps at Par 10,150.00 
AccruED INTEREST ON UNITED States Liperty Loan Bonbs.......... 151.88 
Due From Kentucky Cuitp Lasor ASsociATION 1,000.00 
Due From State Cuitp Lasor DEPARTMENT, STATE OF ALABAMA 1,500.00 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES $2,974.18 

Less RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION 875.05 
2,099.13 
ExHIBIT PARAPHERNALIA 150.00 
Total $18,883.14 

Liabilities 

Accounts PAYABLE : OE strat titra $4,586.47 
Loan PayaBLE (subsequently cancelled through donation)................ 2,000.00 
UNEARNED PorRTION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED 4,552.75 
Mavmpmramm, wom Timmer anna sacs csccetscccecesnneennnne 7,743.92 
Total $18,883.14 





Respectfully submitted, 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 
General Secretary. 








HEALTH PROTECTION FOR YOUNG WORKERS 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE NEWARK STUDY 
H. H. MITCHELL, M.D. 


In a previous issue we asked the question, “At What Age 
Should Children Enter Industry?’’* and pointed out the trend of 
public opinion on this question. We took the position that the 
problem required careful study, especially from the health view- 
point, and stated that the writer had already begun a study of the 
health conditions of 1,200 children working at various occupations 
in Newark and attending continuation school 3 hours per week. 
Another paper} indicated the inadequacy of any health protection 
for working children which is based entirely upon the decision, made 
at the time the child applies for a work permit, as to whether or 
not he shall be allowed to work. We have shown that these child- 
ren enter industry at a critical period in their livest and that 
special health protection should therefore be provided. 

Our investigation in Newark has progressed far enough to 
offer the results found in studying the visual acuity and mouth 
conditions of working boys and girls, representing only two of the 
subjects covered by the study. Further report on the study will 
be made in the next issue of The American Child. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Six hundred and seven boys and 592 girls were examined care- 
fully by two Newark physicians actively engaged in clinical prac- 
tice. Dr. Mary Cook, who examined the girls, has had a large 
experience in the Newark School Medical Inspection Service and 


* “At What Age Should Children Enter Industry,” by H. H. Mitchell, 
The American Child, May, 1921. 

1 “What Is Health Protection For Working Children,” by H. H. Mitchell. 
The American Child, August, 1920. 

t“The Need for Special Health Protection of Employed Adolescents,” by 
H. H. Mitchell, American Journal of Public Health, November, 1921. 
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for several years has been the examiner of the girls applying for 
employment certificates. The boys were examined by Dr. A. J. 
Gordon, who had a large experience examining recruits in the army 
service during the war. Under the close supervision of the writer 
all children were interviewed by Miss Mary B. McHenry, a high 
school English teacher in the Newark school system, and the data 
for each child were placed upon a separate card. Miss Agnes J. 
Glaser, a teacher in the Newark schools, weighed and measured 
most of the children, tested their vision with the Snellen card and 
their hearing by the whisper test, and copied upon the individual 
record card the record of the examination given at the time of their 
application for employment certificates. All of this work was done 
at first by the writer and later in his presence until both assistants 
had acquired a thorough familiarity with the procedure and had 
shown ability to carry it on with a high degree of accuracy. All 
record cards, when completed, were examined by the writer for 
apparent errors and incomplete recording of data and when neces- 
sary returned for verification or further examination. When the 
children came to be examined they were in readiness with these 
record cards, complete except for the record of the examination made 
at the time they started work. This was a great saving of time 
for the physician and provided him with a fairly accurate history, 
the age, height, weight, date of beginning employment, Snellen Test 
for vision, and whisper test for hearing. Both physicians frequently 
questioned the children further regarding their previous history, 
noting this information upon the record cards. 


VISION 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker has shown that a classification of cases 
of defective vision according to age periods reveals a distinct ten- 
dency for the proportion of cases to increase during the adolescent 
period. Such an increase indicates a special need for safeguards 
against eye-strain among children of this age group. Our method 
of determining defective vision was entirely by the Snellen Test 
and therefore revealed only marked errors of ocular refraction. 
Cases with a small degree of astigmatism, hyperopia, or even myopia 
were not included although it is generally recognized that such 
cases may suffer severely from eye-strain. 
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Boys.—Six hundred and sixteen boys were tested. for visual 
acuity; children with glasses were tested with the glasses on, and 
all cases with a vision of 20-30ths or 20-20ths were regarded as 
normal. Five hundred and fifty-six boys fell into this normal 
classification, and 60 boys, or 9.9 per cent showed a visual acuity 
of 20—-40ths or less; 36 of these 60 boys had a visual acuity no 
better than 20-50ths. 

The record of the examination at the time of entrance into 
employment was available for 51 of the defective cases. Thirty- 
five, or 68.6 per cent, had less visual acuity when examined by us 
than at the time of their entrance into employment. Thirteen of 
these 35 had a vision of 20-40ths and none of them owned glasses; 
22 had a vision of 20—-50ths or an even greater departure from nor- 
mal; of these, 12 owned glasses but did not wear them, 7 did not 
own glasses; only 3 were wearing glasses when examined. KEight 
of the 51 boys with defective vision had improved in visual acuity 
since the time of their entrance into employment, and in the case 
of the 8 remaining boys no change in the visual acuity was detected 
by the Snellen Test. There were 35 boys with defective vision 
who had never owned glasses; of these, 20 or 57 per cent, had dis- 
tinctly less visual acuity than at the time of their examination for 
working papers; 7 had no record of the original examination and 
only 3 boys, at the time of our examination, showed signs of im- 
provement since obtaining working papers, and all of these 3 boys 
had vision at the time of our examination of 20-50ths or less. From 
the data furnished by the Snellen Test, we conclude that there is 
a marked tendency for the cases with defective vision to grow 
worse even during this short period of employment. 

Of the boys with defective visual acuity, either with or with- 
out glasses, 25, or 41 per cent, had obtained glasses at some previous 
time in their lives. As the records for the year 1918-1919 showed 
that 147 children were granted working papers after correction of 
vision, we may conclude that a fairly large proportion had obtained 
glasses at the time of receiving their working papers. Twenty-one, 
or 35 per cent, of those found defective, had glasses but did not 
wear them; and 35 more, or 58.3 per cent, did not own glasses. 
Out of a total of 31 boys who had obtained glasses at some time 
during their lives, only 8, or 25 per cent, wore them regularly. Four 
of these boys had such correction with glasses that our test regis- 
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tered them as normal vision, but the other four had vision with 
glasses that was not better than 20-50ths. It is not unlikely that 
these four boys were in need of change of glasses. Three of them 
showed less visual acuity with glasses than at the time of the first 
examination, and in the case of the fourth the previous record was 
not found. 

In a few cases it may be difficult to obtain the co-operation 
of the child sufficiently to persuade him to wear glasses when he 
has defective vision, but whatever the explanation such a large pro- 
portion neglecting to wear glasses indicates that the money and 
energy expended in obtaining glasses for these children were un- 
necessarily wasted. This condition unquestionably could be rem- 
edied to a large extent by proper educational work in the continua- 
tion school, either through the teachers or, better still, through the 
help of a public health nurse. 

Girls—A larger proportion of girls with defective vision was 
found than boys. Six hundred and fourteen girls were examined; 
88, or 14.3 per cent, had a visual acuity of 20-40ths or less; of these, 
56, or 9.1 per cent, of the total had a visual acuity no better than 
20-50ths. 

Of these 88 girls with defective vision, the records of the em- 
ployment certificate examinations were available in 76 cases. Forty- 
four, or 57 per cent, had less visual acuity at the time of our exami- 
nation than when they were examined for working papers. Ten, 
or 13.1 per cent, had shown improvement in visual acuity. Twenty- 
two had the same visual acuity. 

Thirty of the girls with defective vision had never owned glasses, 
and among these 30 there was a larger proportion whose vision had 
grown worse than among the total of 76 girls with defective vision, 
that is 22, or 73.3 per cent of these girls, had less visual acuity than 
at the time of their entrance into employment. None of these 
showed any improvement since beginning work, and the original 
examination record was not available in three cases. This data 
confirms the conclusion reached from the study of the boys that 
there is a distinct tendency for cases of defective vision at the time 
of entrance into employment to grow worse. 

Of the girls with defective visual acuity, either with or with- 
out glasses, 58, or 65.9 per cent had obtained glasses at some pre- 
vious time in their lives. Forty-five, or 51+ per cent, owned glasses 
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but did not wear them, and 30 more, or 34 per cent, did not own 
glasses. Of the total number of girls examined, 81 had obtained 
glasses at some time, and only 28, or 34.6 per cent, wore the glasses 
regularly. Fifteen of these 28 girls wearing glasses had such cor- 
rection with glasses that the visual acuity was normal; 12 were not 
obtaining full correction with glasses, shown by our test which indi- 
cated a visual acuity no better than 20-50ths, and one girl had a 
visual acuity with glasses of 20-40ths. Of the 53 who owned glasses 
but did not wear them, 15 had a vision of 20-40ths, 30 had a vision 
of 20-50ths or less, and 8 had normal vision. Of these 53 refusing 
to wear glasses, 17 had less visual acuity than at the time of their 
entrance into employment; 15 showed no improvement; 6 had 
improved slightly; the record of the first examination could not be 
found for 7 cases. 

Although not so large a proportion of girls were neglecting to 
wear glasses as was the case among the boys, the data from the 
girls is almost equally impressive in showing the need for follow-up 
work in the continuation schools in order that eye strain may be 
prevented, and that the efforts directed to the examination of the 
eyes and the correction of defective vision may yield results. 


TEETH 


In general the plan followed for recording teeth conditions was 
the same that had been used when the children were examined for 
work permits. Although far from satisfactory, it had the advan- 
tage that the records were more nearly comparable with those of 
the first examination. This method was checked by the classifi- 
cation of Dr. Wm. H. Leak, formerly Director of Oral Hygiene of 
the New York State Department of Education, and now holding a 
similar position with the Red Cross. Dr. Leichter, who has had 
considerable experience working with Dr. Leak, classified about 100 
boys and 100 girls in order that we might interpret better the results 
of the examinations made by the physician. When the results of 
Dr. Leichter were compared with the examination of the same 
children by the physician, it was noted that the physicians had not 
recorded many of the minor dental defects. They had, however, 
noted most of the cases which fall into the classes “D,”’ “E” and . 
“F” designated by the dentist. We may say, therefore, that the 
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records of the physician have not exaggerated in any way the actual 
seriousness of the condition of the teeth. Most of the cases noted 
as defective by the physician had progressed to such a degree that 
there was either immediate danger of systemic effects from foci 
of infection or interference with digestion, or dental caries had 
progressed to a point where, from the standpoint of the future, 
such a danger though not yet present was certain unless corrected 
by a dentist. A few cases diagnosed as gingivitis by the physicians 
were not concurred in by the dentist, but these were more than 
balanced by cases diagnosed as gingivitis by the dentist that had 
not been recorded by the physicians. The physicians made their 
examinations with a wooden tongue depressor and the minor cavi- 
ties which could be detected only with a mirror and a fine probe 
were, of course, overlooked. The physicians very rarely designated 
any teeth needing extraction. As a further check upon the exami- 
nation by the physicians, about one-third were re-examined by the 
writer. All cases needing extraction at the time of this re-examina- 
tion were noted on the record. 

The only cases tabulated were those of children who had worked 
six months or more and for whom were available the records of 
examinations given at the time working papers were issued. There 
were 463 such cases of girls, and 256, or 57.5 per cent had dental 
defects at the time of our examination. Records of 362 boys were 
usable. Of these, 195, or 53.9 per cent had dental defects noted by 
the physician. 

Since a considerable number of children had been allowed to 
obtain their working papers with one or more dental defects, we 
considered separately cases which had had no dental defect at the 
time working papers were granted. If an examination at the time of 
obtaining working papers is adequate protection to the health of the 
working child during the period of his employment, we should expect 
to find no dental defects in our examination among those cases that 
had had no defects when starting work. We found, however, that 
of 332 girls who had had no defects registered at the time of obtain- 
ing working papers and who had worked six months or longer, 167, 
or 51 per cent, had dental defects at the time of our examination. 
In the case of the boys, 281 had obtained their working papers with 
no dental defects and had worked six months or longer, and 143, 
or 50.9 per cent, had defective teeth at the time of our examina- 
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tion. So far as dental conditions are concerned, these data alone 
indicate the inadequacy of the present Newark plan for health pro- 
tection of working children and the need for continued health service. 
As a further means of determining the seriousness of these defects, 
we added together all those cases which had one defective tooth 
plus gingivitis, those which had decay of one tooth sufficiently 
serious to need extraction, and those which had two defective teeth 
or other defects of a more serious nature, that is, we excluded cases 
with gingivitis but no teeth carious, and those with only one tooth 
carious but no gingivitis. With this grouping we found that 94 
girls, or 28.3 per cent, who had no defects when granted their work- 
ing papers had a serious condition now. On the same basis, 88 
boys, or 31.3 per cent, had serious defects. In other words, of the 
children whose teeth were regarded as in a Satisfactory condition 
when working papers were granted, 28.3 per cent of the girls and 
31.3 per cent of the boys had very serious mouth conditions after 
six months or more of work. 

We found 72 boys who had been permitted to obtain working 
papers with one defect, and who had worked for six months or longer. 
Of this group, 46 or 63.9 per cent, had one or more defective teeth 
at the time of our examination, and 38, or 45.8 per cent, had a 
serious condition—such as one defective tooth plus gingivitis, or two 
or more defective teeth including those with gingivitis or those 
needing extraction. There were 1J7 girls who had worked six 
months or longer and who had one defective tooth when their work- 
ing papers were granted. Of this group, 88, or 75.3 per cent, had 
dental defects at the time of our examination; and 51, or 43.5 per 
cent, had serious defects of the type previously described; 23, or 
19 per cent, had three or more defective teeth, a condition so serious 
that danger of interference with their general health in the near 
future is great, and perhaps already exists. 

In the case of nine boys who had two or more dental defects 
when their working papers were granted and who had been em- 
ployed six months or longer, six, or two-thirds, had defective teeth 
at the time of our examination, and all of these six cases had gin- 
givitis; the other three had evidently had some dental work done 
since the time of their examination for working papers. Similarly, 
of 14 girls who had had two or more dental defects when their work- 
ing papers were granted and had worked six months or longer, 11 
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had one or more dental defects at the time of our examination. Six 
of these had gingivitis and all except one had two or more defective 
teeth. 

It will be seen from these data that those children who went 
to work with no defective teeth, even though about half of them 
were in need of attention at the time of our examination, were in 
much better condition after six months or more of work than those 
who had one or more defective teeth at the time their working 
papers were granted. We may conclude, therefore, that although 
the correction of defects at the time of going to work is of some 
value, periodic examinations are necessary in order to call the atten- 
tion of the children to those defects occurring after beginning work 
and to insure such corrections as are necessary to the future general 
health of these workers. 

If a child had had defective teeth when he applied for working 
papers, we might conclude that there had been neglect of dental 
care. But when we consider that the teeth of some children are 
in very much better condition than others in spite of the fact that 
they have seldom used a tooth brush and have never used dental 
floss or been to a dentist, we must consider that there are other 
factors causing dental caries. This suggests that children whose 
mouths are in a bad condition when they apply for working papers 
will probably need more attention after they have gone to work. 
In other words the treatment given them at the time of their exami- 
nation for working papers cannot be considered as sufficient; cases 
needing attention at that time would be particularly in need of 
dental care at a later period. Our data showed this to be true 
partly, however, because a number of children were allowed to go 
to work with one defective tooth and in a few cases with more than 
one. We are unable to compare the condition shown by our exami- 
nation of those children who had received considerable treatment 
when they applied for working papers and of those who had not 
needed any treatment at this time because we have no satisfactory 
records as to the character of the treatment given these children. 
We do find, however, a greater need for dental attention in those 
cases which had two or more defective teeth at the time of their 
application for working papers than for those cases which had no 
defects noted at that time. One hundred and ninety-nine boys had 
no dental defects noted when they applied for working papers and 
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after six months or more of work, 96, or 48.3 per cent, showed den- 
tal defects, 25 per cent being serious defects, such as gingivitis plus 
one defective tooth, teeth in need of extraction, two or more defective 
teeth, or other more serious defects. Among the girls, there were 
253 with no dental defects noted at the time of application for work- 
ing papers, and 129 or 51 per cent were found by our examiner to 
have defects; 72 of these or 28 per cent had serious dental condi- 
tions of the type described above. Of the 92 boys who had had 
two or more carious teeth when they applied for working papers, 
50 or 54.6 per cent had dental defects noted in our examination 
and 37 of these or 40.2 per cent of the total had serious dental con- 
ditions. Among the 101 girls with two or more defective teeth 
when they applied for working papers, our examinations found 60 
or 59.4 per cent with defective teeth and 42 or 41.5 per cent of the 
total with serious defects. These data lead unquestionably to the 
conclusion that from the standpoint of dental conditions there is 
need for further health service for working children than that now 
afforded in Newark by the physical examination required for a 
work permit. The conditions revealed by our examinations might 
be remedied, to some extent, by stricter requirements for the cor- 
rection of all defective teeth before granting work permits, but this 
would not reach the rather large proportion who had no defects 
sufficiently serious to warrant recognition at the time of going to 
work but who did have defects six months or more after receiving 
work permits. Furthermore, such a plan has been considered 
already by the Supervisor of Medical School Inspection, Dr. George 
Hoimes, but rejected. He decided not to exclude children from 
employment when only one tooth was in a carious condition because 
it seemed an unnecessary hardship upon the child applying for a work 
permit. However, when we consider that the proportion of children 
with dental defects is larger among children who had been permitted 
to go to work with one or more carious teeth than among children 
who had no dental defects when their work permits were granted, we 
are of the opinion that all cases with serious dental caries in even one 
tooth should be treated either before the child goes to work or soon 
after. All cases with tartar or beginning gingivitis should likewise 
haye attention. No working papers should be issued without cor- 
rection of these conditions unless provision is made for a re-exami- 
nation within three months at most and for revocation of the permit 
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if correction is refused or neglected. The less serious cases at the 
time of the examination for working papers could be urged to have 
prompt dental treatment, and through follow-up work in the con- 
tinuation schools, their compliance could be exacted. In this way 
defects could be prevented from growing worse and corrections 
could be made without prohibiting the children from employment. 
Extra emphasis could be placed upon the follow-up work to com- 
pensate for any lack of strictness in the issuance of a working paper 
whenever the examiners felt that treatment of all defective teeth 
was too great a hardship upon the child. Such a plan is prompted 
by the fact that the writer has found many conscientious examiners 
who, feeling that insistence upon the correction of all defective teeth 
before granting a working paper does frequently work a hardship 
upon the child, allow many children to obtain working papers who 
later suffer from serious dental caries. The plan recommended by 
the Children’s Bureau Committee on Physical Standards for Work- 
ing Children for the issuance of provisional certificates for a period 
of not more than three months, when treatment of defective teeth 
has been started but not completed, provides an opportunity for 
handling these cases where there are no continuation schools and 
would be of great assistance in the follow-up work of the continu- 
ation schools. 

A few provisional certificates have been issued in Newark on 
the understanding that the Attendance Officer will require the 
child to return to the medical examiner at the end of the provisional 
period, but this plan has not worked out satisfactorily, probably 
because of the many other responsibilities thrown upon the Attend- 
ance Department. Our records showed a number of children who 
had obtained provisional papers and who had neither returned to the 
medical examiner nor obtained corrections of their physical defects, 
while others had obtained corrections but had failed to return for 
a regular employment certificate. 

Follow-up work in the continuation school provides an oppor- 
tunity to train the child to care for his teeth. The prompt atten- 
tion of the dentist to all minor cavities, the periodic dental exami- 
nation, the removal of tartar and the proper use of the tooth brush 
and dental floss are all important in the avoidance of the serious 


train of diseases and handicaps to health that follow neglect of the 
teeth. 
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Training in the care of the teeth given at this critical and receptive 
period of the lives of these young workers can probably be made to 
bring larger results for the future hygiene of their mouths than 
training given at any other age period. The appeal to reason 
becomes effective in the mental life at the age of these continuation 
school pupils and there is therefore an opportunity to reinforce the 
earlier training in habits of oral hygiene with an understanding of 
causes and effects that will support and make effective the instruc- 
tion and advice given by teachers, nurses, and physicians. Such an 
opportunity for making the health service effective in the later life 
of the child is lost under the present plan which requires physical 
fitness before entering industry but provides no follow-up service 
in the continuation schools. 








RURAL CHILD WELFARE 


The Macmillan Company announces the early publication of 
“Rural Child Welfare,”’ a volume based on studies in West Virginia 
by the field staff of the National Child Labor Committee. The 
contents are as follows:—Introduction, Edward N. Clopper; The 
Rural Home, by Charles E. Gibbons; Rural Child Labor, by 
Walter W. Armentrout; Rural School Attendance, by Gertrude H. 
Folks; Rural Recreation, by Raymond G. Fuller; Rural Dependency, 
by Sara A. Brown; The Child and the State, by Wiley H. Swift. 
The material and treatment are of countrywide significance. Copies 
of the book may be obtained from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee at $2.00 (cloth bound) as long as our special edition lasts. 


Any movement for the welfare of humanity cannot leave out of account 
the welfare of the people who live in the open country.—Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
National Education Association Meeting, 1920. 


Child Labor Day—don’t forget it! Its widespread observance 
is up to the members of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Write to the home office for suggestions. We'll help you make 
the occasion a big success for the children of your community. 

Sunday, January 29, for churches (January 28, for synagogues), 
January 30, for schools, colleges and clubs. 














PINKIE: THE LITTLE COTTON-PICKER* 
JOHN F. SMITH 


(This concludes Professor Smith’s story of tenant farm life in the 
South. Winnie and David, with their children, Pinkey, Billy, Mabel, 
and Nannie are typical of thousands of renters’ families in the cotton 
growing belt. The dreary background of their life and the harvesting 
of the cotton crop has been described in previous numbers. This num- 
ber takes the family through the joys and sorrows that springtime brings 
to rural homes.) 


VIIl 


It was really Billy’s trapping which saved the day for the 
family during the winter months. Rabbits were plentiful and ’pos- 
sums and coons furnished variety. This not only supplied the table 
with fresh meat but it furnished an unlimited amount of real fun 
for the hunter. Pinkie often joined him on his rounds to “look 
at his traps,” or to scare up rabbits. Nig was an ever-present 
companion, and his constant training kept him in excellent condi- 
tion. He seemed to realize that much depended on him, at least 
he learned from experience that his own meals depended chiefly on 
his own muscle and sagacity. He therefore rose to many an occa- 
sion where a more prosperous dog would have given up hope and 
the chase. 

The opening days of spring meant that trapping must cease for 
that season. Crows began to manifest a keen interest in the fields. 
They walked about on the ground picking up bugs and worms and 
followed the plow as the men walked the furrow around the “and.” 
At one spot where a crow was frightened up from the weeds Billy 
found a nest of fur containing two tiny rabbits. But the nest was 


* This is the third part of the third article by Professor Smith in his series, 
“‘How the Other Half Lives in the Open Country.” The first and second parts 
appeared in the February, 1921, and May, 1921, issues of The American Child. 
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partly torn up and Billy knew that a tragedy had occurred there, 
After that he became the sworn enemy of all the crows. It mat- 
tered not how many worms they might devour; if they killed his 
young rabbits they would find no mercy at his hands. He tried 
to capture them in slat traps, but he might as well have trapped 
for shooting stars. 

With the passing of the game months came the “wild sallet” 
season. When Billy ceased to supply the table with food Pinkie, 
Mabel, and some of the younger children began. With baskets, 
buckets, table knives and “sang hoe,’’ Mabel in mittens but the 
others with bare hands, they covered the fields about the house 
and searched far and wide for wild greens. Nor was their search- 
ing in vain. There was wild mustard in great abundance, tongue 
grass, snake’s tongue, young poke shoots, shawnee, wild lettuce, 
“‘mouse’s ear,” speckled dock, lady’s slipper, little dock, elder leaves, 
wild ‘“‘creeses,” and other “sallet greens’ growing everywhere. 
When the wild “‘sallet’’ became scarce Old Steve’s turnip patch sup- 
plied his tenant’s with greens, so the meals ceased to consist of 
fried fat meat, corn pone, buttermilk, and half-soured molasses. 
That’s what was on the table when Billy failed to secure wild 
meat. But the greens supplied the kind of food that all their 
bodies were starving for. 

At this season all the children showed the effects of under- 
feeding. They were eternally hungry, and the youngest were almost 
constantly complaining of ‘‘belly-ache.” They ate the only food 
there was in the house but this did not satisfy. Their mother often 
said, ‘Well, you'll jes haf to be satisfied with what you’ve got,” 
but this did not stop the gnawing hunger pains they felt so fre- 
quently. Words cannot satisfy the stomach of a hungry child. 
Poor Winnie thought that any food that would sustain life in an 
adult would also be suitable for a small child. She couldn’t under- 
stand why some of the smaller children were always complaining 
and putting their hands on their abdomens. She gave castor oil 
and turpentine in abundance, but troubles did not cease. The 
fretful children “crammed they’re selves till they wuz ready to 
bust,”’ but still they complained of being hungry—and their mother 
had no food that would satisfy them. 

There is no greater tragedy in human life than the hunger cry 
of a starving child that cannot be satisfied. Tens of thousands of 
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mothers hear such cries but do not have the means to soothe them. 
The scanty fare that is so often the daily portion of the poor does 
not contain the nourishment that a growing child demands. The 
food may sustain life but it does not promote normal, healthy 
growth. And this is fatal to the fullest development of the man. 
Beautiful, noble character can hardly grow in bodies wracked with 
hunger pains. There is little wonder to those who know the priva- 
tions of the very poor that crimes are committed against personal 
purity, against law, society, against all that is choicest and most 
refined in human life. Hunger will drive either man or beast to 
desperation. Some of the preachers call this tendency to commit 
crimes ‘‘total depravity,”—a custom which is in itself little short 
of a crime against childhood. They thus shoulder upon Providence 
a condition brought about by man’s negligence, or misfortune. It 
is a poor conception in religion that tries to saddle on the Creator 
a responsibility that belongs chiefly to human beings. 

But by whatever name the process is called the fact remains 
that criminals do grow, that incompetents do develop, that sub- 
normal men and women do abound, and there is every reason for 
those who look from the level of the cabin door to believe that 
much of all this is due to malnutrition which often begins before 
birth and ends only with death. It is becoming recognized that 
the high death rate among the children of the poor may be traced 
directly to ‘deficiency foods.” It is now well known to the intelli- 
gent medical world, and it is leaking out among the laymen, that 
diseases long thought by the pious poor—and still thought by them— 
to be visitations from Providence as special punishments are either 
caused directly by ‘deficiency foods” or are closely related to mal- 
nutrition. Even tuberculosis, the dreaded scourge of the rural 
poor, is so closely related to poor diet that it may almost be classed 
as a “deficiency food” disease. 

No other gospel is at present half so important to the underfed 
thousands of the countryside as the gospel of adequate food cor- 
rectly prepared and properly eaten. No other course in college 
or normal preparatory school can ever rank equally in importance with 
the courses that teach young women and young men how to pro- 
vide sufficient nourishment for children. But how many millions of 
little ones will be sacrificed on the altars of our educational system 
before educators face about and plunge boldly into the battle for 
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saving child life rather than perpetuating certain conceptions picked 
up in a pedagogical laboratory instead of in a nursery? 

But summertime came with its warm days and cotton-chopping, 
its berry-picking, flower-hunting, bird songs, fresh vegetables and 
outdoor joys. The older children were nearly always in the field 
or the berry patch, or out hunting for wild “‘sallet’’ or wash wood. 
The younger ones played and romped about the house. 

With the warm days and outdoor joys came also certain relent- 
less enemies of little children. Flies came by the thousands, all 
seemingly as hungry as the hound pup that roamed in and out 
about the house—Nig’s uncongenial understudy. They swarmed 
over everything and everybody. There were no screens to keep 
them out but there was everything to keep them and invite them 
in. Mosquitoes came also and found their way into dark corners 
by day to come forth by night and prey upon the sleeping 
children. 

Winnie could never understand where all the flies came from. 
She often sat with visiting neighbors and wondered. She was like 
tens of thousands of mothers who have never learned the source 
of the pest. The only protection she used was a paper fly-brush 
with a cane handle, or a leafy peachtree limb from which the spiders 
had been carefully shaken. These weapons were used to frighten 
them away from the food while the family was at the table—one 
of the children being delegated to wield the brush while the others 
ate—but at other times the hungry pests had right of way. 

With the flies came sickness to the little ones. Little Nannie, 
the youngest save one, was stricken with summer complaint and 
became violently ill within a few hours. None of the simple reme- 
dies availed to bring relief. Catnip tea, sage tea, horehound tea, 
hot onion poultices on the feet, turpentine poultices on the chest, 
rubbing the chest and forehead with camphor all failed to have the 
desired effect. Winnie or one of the older girls was by her side 
all the time but did nothing to relieve the burning fever. Winnie 
had heard of someone who used cold baths, but that was too terri- 
ble for her to think of using with one of her babies. So little Nan- 
nie rolled and tossed, called for ‘dink,’ and suffered agony with 
consuming internal heat. 

After two days of anxiety the doctor was called. Before he 
would agree to come Old Steve had to promise to “stand good” for 
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the pay. When he arrived he found a very dirty room, a badly 
worn-out mother, and a desperately sick child. 

“Baby’s purty sick. You'll have to be right kerful of her. 
Bathe her in cold water to keep down the fever so she can sleep, 
an’ keep the doors open so she can have plenty of fresh air.” 

If he had instructed Winnie to take a butcher-knife and dis- 
member her child he would have been obeyed just as readily. He 
left a few tablets with some liquid in a bottle, gave instructions for 
administering the medicine, mounted his horse and rode away. 
He requested that they let him know the condition of the child the 
next morning. 

That night the negro woman, Old Angeline, came to “set up.’’ 
As soon as she saw the little one she turned away and said, ‘““Wy 
Miss Winnie, dat chile gwine die.””’ The father and mother had 
feared this but neither had dared to speak their fears. The mere 
statement of the danger frightened the parents, Pinkie, and Mabel, 
and all gave way to tears. Old Angeline wept with them. 

But the prophecy was true. All night long the little one sank 
gradually, and the next morning just at daybreak, while the mock- 
ing birds sang and the stars were fading away, the wee one’s life 
faded away with them. There were loud lamentations and bitter 
tears from all except David and Billy. Nig and the pup not know- 
ing what to make of all the disturbance whined and howled. This 
was interpreted by the family and Old Angeline as unmistakable 
evidence of the sorrow which the dogs felt at the baby’s death, and it 
was told long afterwards to show how dearly the little one was loved. 

While the family were all overwhelmed with grief, Old Angeline, 
ever faithful where there was need of the ministry of a faithful 
hand, prepared the body for burial. 

O woeful, woeful pity it is that the only way a child in a million 
poor homes can ever find to cool its burning, withering fever is to 
die! Perhaps some day after millions of little lives have paid the 
penalty of neglect on the part of parents public nurses will be em- 
ployed in every neighborhood to minister to the bodies and save the 
lives that the Father never intended should be laid down so early. 
Children are not born to die but to live—to live and grow into man- 
hood and womanhood, to do their share of the world’s work to bring 
other strong, healthy children into existence, and to enjoy their full 
share of the good things that life has to offer. They die because 
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the mass of humanity has not yet become wise enough and inter- 
ested enough to take the steps that will make it possible for them 
to live. 

A little while after sunup that morning David walked over to 
Jase Gulley’s house, called him out to the fence and said, “Jase, 
want you to make a coffin for my little gal.” And then the poor 
fellow gave way to his grief. He drew from his pocket an old soiled 
rag, sat down on a chopping block and shook with grief. 

“Yeh, little Nannie ’s gone. Smartest and peartest child I had. 
Looks like things jes go agin me, Jase. ’Pears like ever time I 
start a-gittin’ along sumpum happens to knock the triggers out, 
an’ everything clatters down. Looks like everything jes goes 
agin me.” 

“Well, I reckin the good Lord knows best, Dave. We'll jes 
haf to do as he sez.” 

“Yes, Jase, but it’s purty hard sometimes.” 

After sitting for a while in silent grief David arose and started 
towards home, remarking as he walked away. ‘Fetch it over Jase, 
when it is done, an’ fetch along yore wagon.” 

That afternoon a little procession drove away from David's 
house. It contained two farm wagons, a spring wagon, and an 
old buggy. It moved on to the graveyard ‘down on Flynt’’ where 
Old Monk and Millie’s man and one of Old Thornton’s boys had 
the grave ready. When the procession arrived the coffin was 
opened for all to have a last look at the face. There were new 
bursts of grief among the members of David’s family, and the 
sympathetic neighbors shed tears with them, for the poor are ever 
ready to weep with those who weep. When the cries had somewhat 
subsided the body of little Nannie was lowered into the grave. 
This solemn duty done, the funeral party silently returned to their 
homes. 


IX 


Pete Gulley hung about the place to get a word with Mabel 
whenever it was possible. Pete was a simpering kind of sprout, 
ignorant as a billy goat and awkward as a didapper on land. But 
Mabel did not discourage his attentions actively because she en- 
joyed the sport of “twining him about her finger.” He was callous 
to all “slights” and ‘cold shoulders,’ and nothing short of blows 
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from a poker, or a skilletful of hot grease from the hand of his lady- 
love would have convinced him that his advances—always advances 
but never retreats—were not sweetly acceptable. 

Pinkie gave Mabel little rest about the matter. Though 
Pinkie was as poor as poverty she was ever a roguish little scamp 
and had oceans of fun at the expense of Big Sis. 

“Hi-dy, Mrs. Pete—I mean Miss Mabel—. Have old Trounce 
—Pete’s hound—ketched airy other ground squirrel?” 

Thus she spake one morning as Mabel appeared at the wash- 
tub, imitating the manner and speech of Pete who always tried to 
be exceedingly ‘“‘proper’’ in Mabel’s presence. She referred to a 
conversation she had overheard the day before (Sunday) between 
Pete and Mabel in which he recounted a tremendously exciting 
chase after a chipmunk, a contest in which old Trounce finally 
triumphed but was hard put to it in the conflict. One would have 
thought from the description that old Trounce had treed, scratched 
out and throttled a mountain lion or a grizzly bear single toothed. 

“Aw you shet up about that, you silly goose,” retorted Mabel. 

“Well what you let him hang on so long for? Why don’t you 
shake him in the wash fire like a spider?” 

‘’Taint none of yore business what I do.” 

“Matildy said Pete was talkin’ of rentin’ a crap for next year. 
Must be sumpun up.” 

“Well, goose, I don’t care if he rents a dozen craps.” 

“Old Trounce could shore ketch lots of ground squirrels on that 
many farms.” 

“Well, he looks like he needed a lot to eat—the old bone bag.” 

“If he has as hard a-time ketchin’ um all as that’n’ Pete told 
you about yestiddy he’ll be all puttered out long ’fore he’s thru.” 

“Pink, if you don’t hush up I’ll smack you.” 

“Now then, Miss Feisty, don’t spill the buttermilk; you’ll need 
it to wash off yore freckles next time Pete comes.” 

“T’ll swan if I don’t——” 

“Whut chu chillun quoilin’ ’bout?” 

Neither had seen the approach of Old Angeline who was walk- 
‘ ing by with a basket full of greens and old clothes on her head and 
a poke of meal on her hip. 

“You jes lak two ole ash-cats, always quoilin’ an’ spittin’ but 
never gittin’ no furder ’long.” 
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Pinkie answered her, “I was jest braggin’ on Mabel’s feller an’ 
tellin’ her what a fine feller she has, an’ she didn’t like it.’ 

Mabel remained silent and went on with soaping the clothes, 
Inwardly she was rejoicing at the interruption, for though she could 
spank Pinkie at any time when she could catch her—which was 
not often—she always found it impossible to squelch her. The 
little roguish imp always found a way to come back, and Mabel 
knew full well that when it came to a battle of wits she would 
sooner or later have to submit to defeat. 

But Old Angeline’s next statement didn’t help Mabel out 
much. 

“Whut feller you talkin’ ’bout, Pinkie, dat flat-bellied Pete?” 

“Yes,” returned Pinkie in a loud explosion of laughter. 

“My Lawdy, Miss Mabel, dat ting ain’t got no mo’ heft den 
a grubwurm. Ought-a be still suckin’ ’is mammy. Would be, I 
bound you if dey’re wuz not so many younguns. How’s yo’ ma 
an’ de baby, Pinkie?”’ 

But Pinkie couldn’t answer. She was doubled up over the 
battling block in a spasm of laughter. Mabel was stewing inside. 

“You chillun quit dat quoiling now an’ run ’long to wuk,” said 
the old woman as she disappeared behind the bushes. 

There was nothing in particular for Mabel to say, but in her 
heart she resolved to murder Pete Gulley—socially speaking—the 
very next time he appeared. 

“Pete! Tum along here, little Pete; bless yo’ heart, you little 
darlin’. Tum on, honey, to Pinkie, oo little ole sweet sing you.” 

It was Pinkie who spoke, and as she did so a piping gosling came 
stumbling and falling over sticks and rocks chattering away in its 
falsetto voice in answer to the endearing calls of its mistress. Up 
into Pinkie’s arms it crept and nestled there while she poured forth 
gushes of silly nonsense and baby-talk, the gosling returning the 
caresses by much piping and nibbling at buttons and teeth and 
digging at every fly that appeared in reach. She had named it 
Pete in honor of Mabel’s beau whom she declared the pinfeathered 
and falsetto-voiced creature resembled. There were certain points 
of resemblance between the fowl and the boy. 

Mabel’s opportunity to fling Pete came in a very unexpected 
way. It was as unexpected to others as it was to her, but it all 
turned out to the complete satisfaction of everybody. Andy Bently, 
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a young cattle trader who lived on a good farm some ten miles 
away, came to “look at” some of Old Steve’s yearlings. He was 
handsome, a bit dashing, and well-to-do. Mabel and Pinkie were 
returning home across the pasture from a birthday party at the 
home of one of the neighbors. Andy and Old Steve were in the 
pasture near the path as the girls passed. 

“Howdy, girls. How’s the folks today,” spoke Old Steve in 
his usual loud voice. ‘‘Hain’t seen you all dressed up so on a long 
time. Whur ’ve you been?” 

They told him. 

“Come here; I want you both to meet this fine young man. 
Andy—Mr. Bently—shake hands with Miss Mabel Abbott and 
Miss Pinkie Abbott. Miss Mabel’s the purtiest and smartest girl 
anywhere around, and Pinkie ’s goin’ to beat her at both, I b’lieve, 
when she grows up.” 

The girls were decidedly confused, Mabel especially, and Andy 
was not wholly at ease. Ordinarily he was complete master of 
himself when young ladies were about, but Mabel’s beautiful face 
and handsome figure had completely captured him. He walked 
with her across the pasture chatting pleasantly, and she proved to 
be as interesting in her talk as she was in appearance. 

“Pretty as a peach,” remarked Andy as he turned from the 
fence where he left the girls. ‘Dast my time if I ain’t goin’ to see 
her agin before I leave these woods.” 

“Mighty purty girl, Smart as you please, too. Workin’est 
pair you ever laid eyes on,” said Old Steve. ‘Make a man a 
mighty good wife. Best renter I got on my place, Dave is. Them 
girls are pore but you don’t find none better no difference whur 
you go.” 

As a result of this accidental meeting Andy stayed over night 
with Old Steve, and next morning the two rode over to David’s house 
to talk about the outlook for a good cotton crop. Old Steve called 
Mabel out to the fence where Andy stood, and then rode on to 
the shaving-horse where David was sitting drawing shingles to cover 
a house on his landlord’s farm. It took them a long time to talk 
about the shingles and the cotton crop, and during that time Mabel 
and Andy had become pretty well acquainted. The upshot of the 
conversation was an understanding that Andy should drive from 
home the next Sunday morning in a buggy and take Mabel to church 
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at Hickory Spring and return to Old Steve’s for dinner. Old Steve 
was in on this deal and boasted about it afterwards, but he declared 
to David one day, ‘‘Never dreamt of sich a plan when I introduced 
Mabel to Andy in the cow pasture.” 

For the rest of that week Mabel lived in dreams. The idea 
of riding to church in a real buggy with a fine fellow like Andy 
Bently kept her all in a whirl. She lay awake at night thinking 
about it. She had never ridden in any vehicle except a farm wagon 
and had never had a better seat than a straight-backed chair. But 
the buggy would have real cushions and comfortable springs, and 
then she imagined that the other girls would envy her because 
Andy would ‘sit beside her. She spent much time remaking her 
best dress and “fixing up” for Sunday. 

Pinkie was never a more persistent little rogue than she was 
that week. She “kept Mabel in hot water’ from dawn till dark. 
Mabel threatened to brain her with the poker, to “bust her open,” 
and do other terrible things to her, but these threats had little 
effect. She persisited in “‘slippin’ in” with Pete gosling in her arms 
and pouring out a lot of foolish sympathy on the downy pet, pre- 
tending all the while that she was speaking to Pete Gully and com- 
forting him. 

Sunday morning came, and with it came Andy Bently in a 
bright new buggy drawn by a fine, sleek, black horse, tall and stately 
and full of meetle. Mabel had been ready for an hour. Pinkie 
had given her no peace since four o’clock, but when that fine outfit 
appeared, even the little tormentor herself was somewhat awed into 
silence. Andy was dressed in a simple, neat suit and looked every 
inch a farmer prince. He gallantly assisted Mabel into the seat 
and the two drove away. Mabel glanced back only once, but she 
saw the door, the window and the open hall full of heads, and Pinkie 
standing in the yard with Pete gosling in her arms patting his head 
and apparently weeping through sympathy. 

A little before sunset the buggy was seen approaching slowly 
with the two occupants in earnest conversation. They talked for 
a short time in undertones after reaching the path leading to the 
house. By and by Andy assisted Mabel to alight and drove away, 
the big black horse moving off in his most stately manner. Mabel 
came towards the house, her face radiant with the excitement of 
the day. As she stepped upon the porch Pinkie appeared wiping 
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her eyes on her skirt. Mabel merely made a face at her and passed 
into the house. Pinkie sat down and pretended to weep aloud. 

Pete Gully had really called that morning shortly after the 
buggy disappeared, and Pinkie had teased him almost to despera- 
tion before telling him where Mabel was. When he heard the news 
he almost collapsed. He found it impossible to relate to Pinkie an 
exciting rabbit chase which he had expected to tell to Mabel,—a 
chase in which old Trounce “mighty nigh ketched ’im but din’t 
quite.” After remaining for a short time he returned home to 
mope and nurse his grief. He came again in mid-afternoon pre- 
sumably to talk to Billy about a fishing trip, but in reality to learn 
whether Mabel had returned. When no Mabel appeared his anxiety 
and grief were turned almost to madness. Pinkie tried to entertain 
him, but with little success. 

On Wednesday afternoon everybody had the surprise of their 
lives—everyone but Mabel. Andy Bently and the big black ap- 
peared shortly after noon for a buggy ride. Mabel dressed quickly 
and went out to the road. Pinkie was too much surprised to think 
of Pete gosling. As the buggy moved away Andy took from his 
pocket a small package and threw it towards her. When she had 
picked it up and opened it she discovered that it was chewing gum. 
This was promptly shared with the rest of the family and went a 
long way inwards making a hero of Andy Bently in the eyes of the 
children. 

It was near sunset when the two joy-riders returned. David 
was still working at the shaving-horse. He almost fainted when 
Andy called out, “Well, Mr. Abbott, Mabel’s going home with me 
tonight; she’s my wife now.” 

“Well, I’ll be dadburned,” said David laying down his drawing 
knife, “you folks air in a hurry shore enough.”’ 

He tried to look severe, but inwardly he was rejoicing. 

“Looks like the lasses done spilled now. I guess there’s nothin’ 
else to do but sop up what’s left, if you can. 

Pinkie had overheard this conversation and flew like wind into 
the house. 

“Mammy, pon my honor if they ain’t married!’’ 

“Married! Well the Lord bless my time. Whur air they?” 

“Right out there talkin’ to pappy. An’ he says she’s goin’ 
home with him tonight.” 
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“Well if that don’t beat me. She ort a-come in an’ get her 
things.” 

In another moment Andy and Mabel were seen approaching 
the door. Andy was expecting a little scene and was prepared to 
stand by his wife and defend her conduct. He spoke first: 

“Mrs. Abbott, I want to introduce my wife Mrs. Mabel Bently.” 
And he did it in such gallant fashion that he completely disarmed 
Winnie who had expected to scold them both. She tried to frown 
but found it too difficult and desisted. She was in reality so glad 
that she could have embraced them both if her sense of motherly 
dignity ‘had not kept her in her chair. 

“Well, it looks like you all might a-told a-body.”’ 

“But it was such a surprise to us, Mrs. Abbott,” added Andy, 
“that we scarcely had time to think about it ourselves.’”’ And he 
proceeded to relate in detail how it all happened, how he had fallen 
in love with Mabel as soon as he saw her, how he stayed over night 
at Old Steve’s on purpose to see her next morning, how they agreed 
Sunday on way from church to marry, how they had driven over 
to “Squire Wells’ ”’ to ‘‘have the knot tied,” and he did it all in such 
fine fashion that he completely won the mother and the children. 
Even David came up with his drawing-knife in his hand laughing. 
Then Andy distributed chewing gum to the whole family and soon 
had everyone smiling in earnest. 

“Well, Mabel, come in an’ git yore things,” said her mother. 

Mabel and Pinkie worked together while Andy entertained the 
rest of the family. Pinkie was so taken off her feet that for once 
she didn’t have much to say. 

“Thought you’d act smart, didn’t you, Sis?” 

“Well, little miss, if you hadn’t acted so feisty I might a-told 
you about it.” 

“‘Whut chu reckon Pete ’ll think?” 

Mabel was expecting an innocent inquiry like this and was 
prepared to answer it. 

“Oh, tell Pete Gully to buss my foot.” 

“He’d a-been glad to do even that much if you’d a-let him.” 

This brought no reply. Pinkie saw that Mabel had ‘‘put one 
over on her,’’ and she couldn’t assemble her wits as she usually did, 
so she kept quiet. 

The things were soon collected and rolled in paper. As Mabel 
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and Andy started away they looked past the corner of the house 
and saw Pinkie with Pete gosling in her arms and her handkerchief 
to her face apparently weeping as if her heart would break. A 
loud laugh rang out from the buggy as it disappeared behind the 
bushes. Pinkie had her inning after all. 

That night David and his family could scarcely sleep. Winnie 
lay awake much of the time because of surprise and excitement, 
sorrow at losing Mabel from the home, and joy over her good for- 
tune. Pinkie fondled a ring which Andy had given to her till mid- 
night and wondered why she hadn’t “caught on to the racket.” 
It was all perfectly clear to her now, but she chided herself for being 
so stupid. 

But at Andy’s home on that first evening there was turmoil of 
a very different kind lasting far into the night. After he arrived 
with his bride a sumptuous supper was spread by his mother and 
two sisters. Only one cousin, a charming girl of eighteen, was 
invited. Andy was a level-headed fellow and did not want to usher 
Mabel at once into a crowd of his curious friends. Some of them 
protested against his intentions to wed. One young man, a dash- 
ing chap, remarked, ‘‘Andy, what the devil you want to marry a 
girl that’s got nothing for? Why don’t you get somebody that 
has some standing? ” 

To this Andy coolly replied, ‘Say, old man, who’s doing the 
marrying this time? Haven’t you got a brother who married a 
girl with standing?” And the look and pause completely silenced 
the objector. The story of that brother’s marriage was rarely dis- 
cussed in the family. 

But the work hands and neighbor boys and girls were not to 
be left without a part in the celebration. Late in the evening after 
supper was over and the little party was enjoying a season of music 
—for Andy and his sisters and cousin were musicians—a terrific 
noise suddenly broke loose just’ outside the house which was so 
loud that music and words were drowned instantly. Every kind 
of noise-making instrument which could be found or invented was 
brought into play. Tin pans, tin buckets, clevises, iron bars, clap 
boards, zine tubs, sheep bells, cow bells, hand bells, one big dinner 
bell, tin horns, one bugle, a trombone, rubber “squallers,’”’ dinner 
horns, hunting horns, gourd handle horns, wash boilers, tin roofing, 
a turkey call, a duck call, pieces of chain, wire flails to pound tubs 
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with, cartridge hull whistles, a referee’s whistle, toy pistols and 
paper caps, a “mute bull,” an old circular saw suspended from a 
pole carried by two negroes and pounded with a heavy shop ham- 
mer by a third negro; other things were rung, rattled, clapped, 
blown, clattered in such a slam-bang of pandemonium, and all this 
was accompanied by such howls, yells, whistling, shrieks, and other 
explosive demonstration that it seemed as if a whole legion of demons 
armed with all the noise-making ordnance of Pluto himself had been 
let loose from the nether world upon Andy Bently’s lawn. Like 
Indian braves in a war dance the band marched single file around 
the house, leaping, dancing, “cutting shisties’” until Andy walked 
to the door and hailed them. 

“Hey there, what do you think you are trying to do?” 

This was merely a signal for another tornado of “‘hell-raisin’ ” 
as one negro afterwards described it. 

Andy knew what this meant for he himself had been ringleader 
in more than one shivaree in the past. So he disappeared into the 
house but returned in a moment with a huge hamper basket full 
of choice red apples. These he took into the yard and poured on 
the grass in a long row after the manner of feeding swine. Another 
wild scene followed as Andy stepped back on the porch where all 
the ladies of the house stood looking on and laughing. Men and 
boys, white and black, dived in one huge living, wriggling mass for 
the apples. There were screams, shouts, cries, tumbling, racing, 
pushing, tripping, and more than one stiff fight between boys in 
the mad battle for the toothsome fruit. 

Before this tornado had subsided Andy and a negro man had 
disappeared, only to return soon with a big lard can filled with 
lemonade. Cups were brought, and as the merry makers filed past 
each one was filled with the cool, delicious drink. 

“Plenty more where this come from,” said Andy as he filled 
cups till he was tired. 

After the white folks came the negroes who snapped their lips 
and spit on their hands in mock anticipation of a heavy piece of 
work at the drinking can. When all were filled with apples, lemon- 
ade, and cookies the merry crowd dispersed leaving the supper party 
in peace. As they withdrew the clanging of tubs, dishpans, and 
cowbells, and blasts from horns could be heard growing less and 
less" distinct, until they died away in the silence of the night. 
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It required many days for Pinkie to grow accustomed to Mabel’s 
absence. She missed some one to tease as much as she missed the 
intimate companionship of her sister which had long been one of 
her greatest joys. Her duties about the house were heavier, and 
her long hours in the fields were much more arduous. Winnie 


' noticed a great change in her daughter but was not resourceful 


enough even partially to fill up the void in Pinkie’s life. Sh was 
no longer a boon companion for her children. They were growing 
but she was not. 

Fewer tragedies in a mother’s life are more heart-rending than 
the realization that she can no longer be interesting to her daughters, 
can no longer be their companion. Thousands never guess the 
cause of this estrangement, never suspect that it is because they 
themselves stop growing. Failing to see the real cause, many of 
the very poor believe that it is just because their daughters drift 
away for no particular reason. They grow impatient and quarrel- 
some, accuse their daughters of being too proud to pay much atten- 
tion to their mothers, and in so doing they widen the breach which 
when once created is rarely bridged. ‘This is the cause of a great 
deal of unhappiness among the daughters of the poor. It helps to 
explain why thousands of country girls marry very young—just a 
matter of companionship. 

Blessed are the children to be of the young woman who learns 
while still unmarried the things that will make her a good com- 
panion to her growing daughters from babyhood to maturity. And 
blessed will she be in their love and appreciation. The most essen- 
tial thing she rarely gets in her college course. She learns some 
mathematics, a bit of history, a smattering of philosophy, some- 
thing about science, may waste years on classical language, receives 
a diploma and is called educated, but unless she becomes acquainted 
with the great story lore of the ages she can never be an ideal mother. 
Unless she becomes familiar with the things in legend and history, 
poetry and song that have a perennial interest for children, unless 
she becomes deeply interested with the great out-of-doors and 
familiar with many of nature’s secrets she will run the risk of losing 
the intimate companionship of her daughters and may suffer all 
the pangs that Winnie felt when she saw her daughters slipping 
away from her. 
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It was a hard summer for Pinkie. There was loneliness in her 
life, a growing impatience in her mother, and much sickness among 
the children. Certain symptoms appeared in some of the little ones 
that were quite common among the children of that neighborhood. 
Sores appeared on their feet and legs which were called “‘toe-itch” 
or “dew-poison.” Winnie anointed these with ‘taller’ and pow- 
dered alum but rarely succeeded in curing one up. The youngest 
child, except the baby, developed what Old Angeline and other 
women called “‘pot-belly.””. A number of children were thus affected, 
and their mothers often twitted them about it. One woman said, 
“Tain’t a-tall nice for anybody to have a pot-gutted youngun in 
the family.” Many looked upon it as a sort of near-disgrace. 
Whenever a mother wanted to “dry up” a whimpering “brat’’ she 
frequently made reference to this deformity, assuming that it was in 
some way the child’s fault. 

“Come on here an’ dry up, you little snotty-nosed, pot-gutted 
wretch you, before I beat you good!’ 

Such was the manner in which a neighbor addressed her baby 
one day in Pinkie’s presence, and her heart went out to the little 
one. 

Pinkie knew that ‘“sumpun was wrong with the little feller.’ 
She tried to soothe it but it would not be comforted. Various play- 
things were offered, a ride on her back was tried, other favorite 
devices were resorted to, but with little result. The mother finally 
took it on her knee and “‘jigged it’’ so violently that it forgot its 
pain and became concerned chiefly with its punishment as its mother 
tried to ‘‘nuss” it to sleep. After a while it did go into a nervous. 
jerky, groaning kind of sleep and was put on the bed. 

We know not how many baby lives must be sacrificed on the 
altars of ignorance before proper medical treatment will be sub- 
stituted for ‘smacking and jigging,” and parents will be willing to 
pay honest money for public health nurses instead of for little 
coffins. If children could only make their wants and needs known 
through the pulpit and the press, what a mighty revolt against 
some of our long-cherished customs there would be! 

As the warm days passed Pinkie began to think more. She 
wondered whether she must always be just a “cotton chopper,’ 
just a “little scalawag”’ poorly dressed and poorly fed, who would 
some’ time be compelled to marry some neighborhood boy with no 
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better chance than she had. Or would some well-to-do farmer 
“pick her up” as Andy had “picked up” Mabel? She longed for 
a companionship which she didn’t find in her quarrelsome, “snuff- 
dippin’’”’ mother. She loved her mother but she didn’t find the 
sympathies, the appreciation and understanding in her that her 
young, growing nature craved. She often turned to Billy, but he 
was interested more in Sunday rambles, in other boys and dogs, in 
swimming, and in “boy-doin’s” in general than he was in his lone- 
some sister. Of course he would have murdered any man who 
might harm her, but that was not the particular kind of interest 
she was looking for. When they were younger they were boon 
companions but now they were drifting apart. 

Pinkie wanted to get out of the life she was leading. She de- 
clared that she would not marry a man who would make her live 
in a house like her home and compel her to lead the kind of life 
her mother had led. On that matter she had some rather stong 
convictions. Sometimes she mused aloud: 

“T’ll bound I have things different in my home some day. I 
get sick of cryin’, whimperin’ babies; they’ve just got sumpun the 
matter with um. Mammy’s teas an’ Ole Granny Gulley’s lini- 
ments don’t seem to do a bit of good. I think that half they do 
for them babies is all foolishness. There’s no sense in all this sheep 
tea and makin’ um drink water from an ole shoe, an’ wearin’ lead 
bullets aroun’ the neck. They’re pot-bellied because they’re sick. 
I believe. I jest bound if ever have any babies in my home I don’t 
let um get all cryey like these are.”’ 

She could read a little but there was nothing in the house to 
read except the Bible, the almanac, and an old song book. David 
was like tens of thousands of other poor farmers who know nothing 
of the companionship of a library. There was not even a book of 
Bible stories for the children—a volume that many conscientious 
parents object to because it is ‘man-made Bible.” He could spell 
out simple sentences—so could Winnie—but that was all. 

The fact that both her father and mother were illiterate was a 
sore burden to her. She had been in Mabel’s home and had seen 
books and magazines. She had seen the piano, the violin, the cor- 
net, the stacks of music; had heard Andy and his mother and sisters 
play, and had come away with a new sorrow and a new resolve. 
Some day she, too, would be a good musician. She had heard peo- 
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ple play the banjo and the fiddle, and she knew a few old jiggy 
tunes, but here at Mabel’s house were other instruments and another 
kind of music. These new resolves somehow thrilled her and for a 
time took her thoughts from chopping and picking cotton, scrubbing 
dirty clothes and sweeping a “littered-up” front yard. She could 
not see any way to light her along a different path towards her 
goal, but she was young and had hope and faith. 

This simple faith in the yearning heart of youth is one of the 
divine attributes of young souls. It is the spiritual generator 
which sets in motion the forces that impel ambitious and aspiring 
youths to attempt things impossible for those who have not the 
faith. How often does it shine forth from eyes and radiant cheeks 
and poise of head as the youth stands silent on a mountain peak 
of thought in moments when the Great Tongue is speaking in a 
still small voice to listening ears. But how often are the aspira- 
tions created by the still small voice in the hearts of the poor 
quenched by poverty as flames are quenched by water? How often 
are the forces that impel the noblest endeavor throttled by mental 
poverty and gnawing hunger pains? Who has not seen the tragedy, 
the look of hopeless despair in some youth who once stood silent 
for a little season on one of these mountain peaks and who for 
lack of oppertunity descended again into the valley of shadows? 
In this valley dwell mental and physical hunger, pain and companion- 
less homes and drudgery. Once fallen from the peak, it is almost 
impossible to rise again. 

Pinkie was determined to find a way. She was still young in 
years but constant toil, “hard knocks,” an uninviting environment 
and heavy responsibilities had matured her much beyond her years. 
She could think seriously of serious matters. There was no one, 
however, to whom she could speak of her new resolve. Billy was 
more interested in hickory bark whips and chipmunks than in an 
education. Her father was too busy “puttering about the fields” 
and complaining of “hurtin’s in his back’’ to listen to the story of 
her ambitions. It would do no good to talk things over with her 
mother; she would merely groan, change her snuff-brush to the 
other side of her mouth and tell her daughter to “go long an’ do 
them dishes.” She at length decided to mention her resolve to 
Old Angeline. She did so and received some very sincere and 
motherly advice. 
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“Law me, honey, dar ain’t no usen for an ole black nigger lak 
me to try to tell folks what dey orter do. Ise been roun’ heah all 
dese yeahs an’ looks lak I haint never done nuffin but wuk in de 
garden, scrub clothes, an’ have babies. Hit’s des been wuk an’ 
scrub an’ have babies an’ nuss babies, pick up chips, wash hippin’s 
an’ drive de chickens outen de kitchen. Nigga woman cain’t never 
be nobody ’pears lak. Got to wuk in de fiel’ babies or no babies, 
cain’t git outen de house widout bein’ insulted by a white man. 

“Babies cryin’ all de time for bread an’ nuffin but bread to 
feed um on. Chillun git sick an’ caint have no doctor. Nuffin to 
do but to let de Lawd save um or take um whichever He want to, 
an’ lots of times He take um. 

“But youse white folks, an’ you can be somebody. Folk’ll let 
you come in at de front do’ an’ set in de parlor. You can go to 
de white folk’s school an’ eat at de white folks’ table; but nigga’s 
got to be a niggah. ‘Try to hol’ deyre head up, somebody tell um 
dey gittin’ it too high. Nuffin to do but scrub flo’s, tote out de 
slop and clean up atter de chillum. 

“You go long, I tell you, an’ be somebody. Nevah min’ whut 
yo’ ma says. She tell you to wash dishes an’ hang out hippin’s 
all yo’ life. Go ’long an’ be somebody. An’ don’t you marry none 
of dese little tadpole runts dat ’ll make you do nuffin but scrub 
clothes an’ nuss babies all yo’ lifetime. You white folks; you can 
be a lady, but Ole Angeline got to be a nigga ‘long as she live, an’ 
dat aint gwine be long. Jes nigger it to day an’ nigger it tomorrow 
an’ nigger it evah day till you hauled off to de graveyard. 

“Mine what I tell you now; go ’long an’ be somebody. How’s 
yo’ ma an’ de baby dis mawnin’?”’ 

With this encouragement which was obtained from a source 
where few would go to obtain it, Pinkie resolved anew as she walked 
home to work and have faith and wait. 

The opportunity she longed for came sooner than she expected. 
When the cotton and corn were all harvested and all the bills were 
paid—little money being left as usual—Andy asked David to move 
on his place where there was a good house and barn, and where he 
wouldn’t have to sign up the mortgage note every year. Immediately 
after Christmas the family moved. Old neighbors were exchanged 
for new ones, a wretched house was exchanged for a good one. Billy 
and Nig were in a paradise of coons, ’possums, muskrats, and skunks. 
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The whole environment was different. After they became settled 
David walked more erect than he had for years. Winnie quarreled 
and scolded less at the children. 

Pinkie’s heart leaped for joy one day when Andy suggested that 
she go away that winter and spring to school. She agreed at once, 
her parents agreed after much persuasion, and preparations were 
made for her going. Dresses were purchased and made and other 
necessary articles were secured. 

A few days before she left home she answered a knock at the 
back door one morning and was surprised and overjoyed at seeing 
Old Angeline with her head wrapt in a shawl standing there with 
one of Millie’s boys dressed in rags beside her. 

“Come right in, Angeline. Mammy, here’s Aunt Angeline 
come to see us.”’ 

“No’m I aint got time, honey. I jes come down to tell you 
goodbye, an’ tell you don’t forgit to make a fine lady lak I tell you. 
How’s yo’ ma an’ de baby?” 

Upon being assured that they were both well the two visitors 
turned to walk back over the eleven miles of road to ‘‘nigger it” 
for the rest of their days. 

A few days after this Pinkie took her new trunk, her suit case 
and her umbrella, all of which Andy had bought for her, and set 
out for school to begin the happy work of making her dreams come 
true. 








The most vital thing in education and the one which we have neglected 
longest is to teach the weak how they may become strong and the strong how 
they may keep so. Every child has a right to grow up with a healthy body 
unless he has some physical handicap which could not be prevented or cannot 
be removed. A child under-nourished is a child in danger,—a fit subject for the 
development of tuberculosis or other chronic diseases.—L. Emmett Holt, M.D. 


Child Labor Day—don’t forget it! Its widespread observance 
is up to the members of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Write to the home office for suggestions. We'll help you make 
the occasion a big success for the children of your community. 

Sunday, January 29, for churches (January 28, for synagogues), 
January 30, for schools, colleges and clubs. 








CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


GERTRUDE H. FOLKS 


When is child labor not child labor? Every state in the Union 
answers: When it takes place on a farm. In 17 states agriculture 
is specifically exempted from the provisions of the child labor law 
regulating both the age at which children may work and the num- 
ber of hours during which they may work. In the other states a 
definite exemption is not stated, but agriculture is omitted from 
the list of occupations affected by the child labor law. 

There are two explanations for this tendency which is so uni- 
versal: first, it has long been thought that employment in agricul- 
tural work is not injurious to children; second, it has been taken for 
granted that it would be impossible to regulate child labor in agricul- 
ture, that legislation on this subject could not be enforced and that 
it was better not to have any law, than to have one openly violated. 

Recent studies by the National Child Labor Committee, the 
Children’s Bureau and other social and educational organizations 
reveal conditions which disprove the first argument and which make 
it imperative to meet the second. These studies show that rural 
child labor does exist; that its effects upon children are injurious to 
health and education; that it is not confined to any particular 
locality nor to any particular crop, but is as widespread as agricul- 
ture itself. 

J. Madison Gathany during the summer of 1920 made a study 
of farm conditions in the North Atlantic States. In his report, 
published in The Outlook in September-October, 1920, he emphasizes 
the necessity for eliminating rural child labor: ‘Lawmakers are 
not, generally speaking, as much interested in remedial legislation 
in the cause of agriculture as in that of industry and commerce. 
We are sacrificing agriculture for the sake of industry, as England 
did, for which England is now sitting in sackcloth and ashes. The 
curse of child labor, which has been driven out of our factories, 
still persists on our farms.” 
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As recently as this fall, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children reported that boys and girls 
from ten years of age upwards were being employed in the tobacco 
fields of the Connecticut Valley under conditions which were in- 
jurious. They were employed for from 914 to 10 hours a day and 
were earning from $1.50 to $3.00. The boys work in the fields under 
canvas; their task is to pick the tobacco leaves from the stem and 
lay them on the ground, from ‘which place they are brought to the 
sheds. In the sheds the girls string the leaves on laths about four 
feet in length. This process consists of taking a needle and a piece 
of twine and piercing the leaves near the stem. When about forty 
leaves are pierced, the twine is fastened, leaving the leaves in a 
suspended position. The report states: ‘It is extremely hot under 
the canvas and scarcely seems a healthy occupation for young 
children.” ‘‘All of the girls and women work standing for the 
full 914 hours.” The report of the Industrial Inspector concludes: 
“T know that the sight of so many children working in the fields 
during the heat is repugnant to folks who are interested in prevent- 
ing the exploitation of child labor, but the work in which they are 
engaged is on a farm or in sheds in connection with a farm and as 
such is not a violation of the existing statutes governing child labor.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that as early as 
1906 at a convention of tobacco growers in Kentucky the following 
resolution was passed: 


WuereEas, The Congress of the United States and the legisla- 
tures of nearly all of our states have passed laws regulating child 
labor in factories and mines and prescribing the age of a child or 
person when he or she may be lawfully employed in mines or fac- 
tories, and, 

WHEREAS, Various states and municipalities have laws making 
it obligatory that children under a certain age must attend school 
for certain prescribed months of a year, and such laws are enforced 
in cities, and, 

WueEreEas, There is no law governing child labor on the farms, 
and, 

WueEreEas, Where the law requiring children to attend school 
for prescribed periods in the country exists, it is rarely enforced. 
Therefore, 


Be It Resolved, That this convention shall and now does petition 
the publisher of our official paper, viz., Up-To-Date Farming, and 
the president of the American Society of Equity to use his influence 
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and that of the paper and the power of our society to the end that 
conditions may be brought about that child labor in the tobacco 
patches may not be necessary, and to demand that laws be passed 
forbidding it. Also that compulsory education be carried out in 
rural districts as in cities. 

If progressive tobacco growers recognize the evil of child labor 
and the possibility of eliminating it, should they not be given the 
encouragement of social organizations whose primary function is 
child protection? 

An investigator of the National Child Labor Committee went 
through the agricultural section of Ohio in the summer of 1917. 
Although he found comparatively few children employed in general 
agriculture and truck-gardening, their employment was possible, 
and where found they were working for about ten hours a day and 
were paid on the average $1.00 a day. The farmers stated that 
they preferred adult labor, but were unable to get it, but at the same 
time they had opposed strongly at the previous legislature, legisla- 
tion seeking to establish an eight-hour day for children in agricul- 
ture. Conditions in the onion fields of this state were less favor- 
able—a larger number of children being employed and at a lower 
age, the average being about eleven years. 

An investigator sent out to the onion and celery farms by the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Press, reported that many boys and girls between 
eight and fourteen years of age were working ten hours a day under 
a speeding-up system. The investigator stated that onion weeding 
necessitated crawling on hands and knees through mucky soil and 
that children were completely exhausted by the work. He con- 
cludes, ““‘Whether it’s lawful or not, I can’t help but feel that child 
labor such as I saw is wrong.” 

Similar conditions exist on the Pacific Coast where children are 
employed in picking fruit, cotton and asparagus, under poor living 
conditions, for excessive hours, at low wages and in violation of 
the school attendance law. In May, 1921, a representative of the 
Sacramento Star in the company of a deputy labor commissioner 
investigated the situation and reported as follows: 

Children, not yet in their teens, work in California asparagus 
fields. Some are only 9 or 10 years old. 

They work from 10 to 12 hours a day. 

Their bosses often are Chinese or Hindus. 

They live in miserable shanties, many crowded into a room. 
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Their pay is low. They make asparagus growing profitable. 

There you have summarized what Harry Gorman, deputy labor 
commissioner, and I found in a three-day trip into the rich delta 
the region of the lower Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 


These are but a few instances of a situation that reaches from 
New England to the Pacific Coast, and everywhere is marked by 
over-worked, under-educated children. Intentionally these exam- 
ples have been selected from sources other than the National Child 
Labor Committee, for the reports of the investigations of this organi- 
zation have already appeared in this magazine. They have been 
carried on in cotton fields, tobacco fields, beet fields, onion fields, 
cranberry bogs, berry patches, truck gardens, fruit orchards, etc., 
in all sections of the country—specifically in the New England states 
and in Alabama, California, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. Practically 
everywhere the same conditions were found—children are engaged 
in farm work for excessive hours, in some cases to the detriment 
of their health, in most cases to the detriment of their education. 

There is no doubt but that the evil is great, that it is becomiug 
known and that public sentiment is being aroused. But what is 
the way out? Is there no way in which rural child labor can be 
regulated effectively? 

It is necessary to distinguish between three types of farmwork 
in which children are engaged: (1) that which children perform 
for their parents on the home farm, (2) that which children perform 
for wages, 7.e., those who are “hired out,’ (3) that which children 
perform with their parents, but under contract, as for instance, in 
the beet fields and the asparagus fields. No blanket rules for the 
regulation of rural child labor can be laid down, for each of these 
three types of work must be approached from a different angle. 

It is obviously out of the question to attempt to forbid parents 
to allow their children to work at home. Such legislation would 
be unwise as well as impossible of enforcement. The parents’ right 
to permit or require his child to work at home cannot be challenged 
unless the hours are so excessive and the work so injurious that the 
parents can be prosecuted on the charge of neglect—and in this 
case the injury has already been done. These children can be 
reached only indirectly: (1) through adequate compulsory attend- 
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ance laws rigidly enforced, (2) through the education of the parents 
to realize that schooling, recreation and health protection are essen- 
tial to a child’s development and that excessive farm work inter- 
feres with these. Such activities as those of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the State Universities, the County Agricultural and Home 
Demonstration Agents, and the boys’ and girls’ agricultural and 
canning clubs are doing much to give parents this new viewpoint. 

On the other hand the child who is employed for wages can be 
protected through direct legislation. Such children are engaged 
in a “gainful occupation” and should be subject to the same regu- 
lations that apply to children in other gainful occupations. These 
would, of course, vary in different states, but the general effect 
would be to prohibit such work on the part of children under 
14 years and to allow children between 14 and 16 to work only with 
a work permit granted under the conditions specified by law for 
other occupations and to work for only eight hours a day. Such 
legislation is needed to prevent exploitation of child workers. More- 
over, it is practicable and can be enforced, for the work permit 
serves as a check. 

The third type of agricultural labor is the most difficult to 
handle. It is prevalent among migratory workers, although not 
confined to this class. The child is working with his parents but 
not for them; he is employed for profit and yet enters into no direct 
contract with his employer. He is employed as a member of a 
family rather than as an individual. 

Various arrangements are made in different industries. In 
describing the method by which children are secured to work in 
the asparagus fields, for instance, the Sacramento Star states: 


The grower notifies an Oakland or San Francisco agency that 
he desires a certain number of cutters. The agent goes to the 
poorer sections of the cities, usually picking districts filled with 
Mexican, Italian or Portuguese families. 

The agent ascertains that a certain family has, for instance, 
six children old enough to work. He contracts with their father 
for eight asparagus cutters—the children and their parents. No 


mention is made in the contract of the fact that six of the cutters 
are children. 


In the beet industry the method is different. Families are 
imported in the spring, apportioned a tract of land, the acreage 
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depending upon the number of workers, and are paid a specified 
amount per acre for the cultivation and harvesting of the crop. 
This keeps them occupied until November when they return to 
their homes. There are many variations in the agreements in the 
different agricultural industries, ranging from that of the tenant 
family who keeps half the crop, to that of the day laborer’s family 
who go out each day during the picking season. The line between 
the children of these families and those who are “hired out’’ is not 
sharp. It would be unwise, however, to class all of these children 
as employed in gainful occupations and thereby forbid them to 
work under 14 years. In many cases the family lives, temporarily 
at least, in a shack on the beet, asparagus, or tobacco fields—as 
the case may be; schools are not always in session (sometimes 
because it is summer vacation; sometimes because a vacation has 
been declared to enable the children to work); no recreational facili- 
ties are provided; there is little uncultivated land around; literally, 
a child who was not working would have nothing to do and would 
be miserable. 

One writer suggests that families with children should not be 
employed in such work. Although this may be desirable, it is not 
the kind of thing which can be made compulsory. On the other 
hand, exploitation of children should not be tolerated (as it is at 
present) merely because their parents are with them and allow it. 
It is essential to regulate the hours of work, the conditions of work, 
and the living conditions of such children. This probably can be 
done best by making the employer responsible for the observance 
of certain standards for the children of families hired by him under 
contract. The children should be permitted to work for only a 
limited number of hours a day (depending on their age and physical 
condition) and the employer should be held responsible for the 
observance and enforcement of this regulation; he should be re- 
quired to provide living quarters for them which should be subject 
to the approval of the state department enforcing the child labor 
act. In no case should it be permitted to employ children of com- 
pulsory school attendance age during school hours. If these re- 
strictions induce employers to refuse to employ families with child- 
ren, instead of giving préference to them, so much the better! It 
is the only legitimate way to accomplish that end. 

Legislation to protect children in agriculture will necessarily 
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meet opposition just as legislation to protect children in industry 
was met with opposition. But carrying the analogy a step further, 
just as some of the largest cotton mills—the old fortress of child 
labor—now refuse to employ children, or employ them only under 
the most favorable conditions and in full compliance with the law, so 
the large agriculturists will undoubtedly see the benefit of such legis- 
lation after it has been tried out for a number of years. Opposition 
to legislation does not mean that it is unwise or unnecessary—merely 
that it is not desired by the opposing interests. The welfare of the 
child, however, must be the primary consideration and even though 
cumbersome and difficult of enforcement, should not legislation be 
tried as one method of protecting our rural children? Already we are 
calling upon legislation to provide them suitable educational! and re- 
creational facilities—why not use it also to prevent them from being 
exploited by labor? The arguments which are brought against indus- 
trial child labor and with which the readers of The American Child 
are familiar, are no less applicable to the rural child. Can we 
longer ignore this evil? 








Your true democracy must have leaders; and the better the leaders, the 
better the democracy. These leaders must be men of the most gracious and 
sincere manners, the most cultivated imagination, the finest self-sacrifice, the 
highest ideals. Wherever we need leaders, we need just such men. And such 


men do not just grow. They must be developed and inspired somewhere.— 
E. W. Parmalee. 


The money which we put into education is an investment in the country’s 
greatest asset. There are those who will send their money a thousand miles 
to promote a gold mine which they have never seen. There is precious metal 
close at hand which will pay better dividends. It cannot depreciate; it can- 
not fail. It is limited only by the conditions which we, its trustees, place upon 
it. If we fail to develop it, then we shall be untrue to our trust. We shall 
have allowed a great national resource to languish—Connecticut Board of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, February, 1921. 


Child Labor Day—don’t forget it! Its widespread observance 
is up to the members of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Write to the home office for suggestions. We'll help you make 
the occasion a big success for the children of your community. 

Sunday, January 29, for churches (January 28, for synagogues), 
January 30, for schools, colleges and clubs. 





THE STATUS OF RURAL EDUCATION IN THE 





UNITED STATES 
A MEMORANDUM 


MABEL CARNEY 


I. GENERAL STATISTICS—POPULATION. 


1. 


2. 


Total population living on farms in the 


SE 5 -a5su 9 aise 4-9-3 vw ne 4 be ons 38,000,000 
Total number of adult men engaged in farm- 
SEI Ree er eee ee ee 8,000,000 


. Population living in villages (centers of less 


a nen 11,000,000 


. Number of children in one and two-teacher 


rural and village schools (this is over one- 
third of the total); public school enroll- 


ment of the United States............... 8,000,000 
5. Number of one- and two-room rural school 

buildings in the United States............ 200,000 
6. Total number of rural teachers—just half of 

the teaching population of the nation..... 300,000 
7. Total number of rural school supervisors and 

county superintendents. . 3,087 
8. Negro phase of the rural on me 4 are 

12 million negroes in the United States, 85 

per cent of whom live on the land, thus 

making the negro problem very largely a 

question of rural welfare). Number of 

negro children of school age.............. 2,000,000 

II. EXPENDITURE FOR RuRAL EpDucaTION. 
For the United States in 1912: 

1. Expenditure per capita per city school child.... $40.00 
2. Expenditure per capita per rural school child... . 24.00 
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In Missouri in 1917: 


3. Annual expenditure per city school child....... $52.00 
4, Annual expenditure per rural school child....... 20.00 
5. Investment in school property per child (urban). 123.00 
6. Investment in school property per child (rural).. 25.00 
7. Tax rate per hundred dollars (urban).......... 1.24 
8. Tax rate per hundred dollars (rural)........... 62 
9. Average annual salary for urban teachers....... 800.00 
10. Average annual salary for rural teachers........ 356.00 


In North Carolina: 
11. Average annual expenditure per urban child... . 16.00 


12. Average annual expenditure per rural child..... 7.00. 


III. ScHoot TERM AND ATTENDANCE. 


1. The average urban school term in the United 
saa oe onan Gh eras xx) 184 days 

2. The average rural school term is............... 137“ 

(This involves a loss of 46 days or two school months a 

year for rural children, making a total of 16 months 
or two whole years during the elementary course. In 
other words, city children have eight years of elemen- 
tary schooling while the country children with poorer 
teachers and less equipment receive but. six years.) 


Attendance: 


1. Average daily attendance in city schools is 
| 80 per cent 

2. Average daily attendance in rural schools is.. 65 “ “ 

3. The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor 
estimates that two million country children are en- 
gaged in farm labor to their injury. The only remedy 
for this condition is compulsory school attendance. 

4, All states now have compulsory school attendance laws, 
but in ten states the legal term is less than five months 
and fourteen states excuse children for trifling causes. 
Practically no state enforces the proper attendance of 

rural school children. 


Lae Ge rat it lar taal 
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Rural Illiteracy: 


Because of the poor attendance and inferiority of schools 
in rural districts, illiteracy is twice as great in rural 
districts as in urban territory, and three times as 
great among children of native-born parents as among 
children of foreign-born parents. 


IV. High ScHooL OprorTUNITY FOR CouNTRY CHILDREN. 


No adequate investigation of this situation has been made yet 
but a partial study of the Bureau of Education in 1918 indi- 
cates that: 

1. The per cent of all urban pupils completing the 
ee en ee er 29 per cent 
2. The per cent of all rural pupils completing the 
high school is but...................06. ;* « 
This means that city children have almost six times the 
high school opportunity of country children. Ninety 
per cent of country children never go further than the 
rural school. 


In the United States in General: 


Only 14 children out of every hundred entering the first grade 
complete a four-year high school course. But the situation is 
encouraging because high school enrollment in the United States is 
now one hundred times as great as in 1870, being then 19,000 and 
now (in 1920) about 2,000,000 (LZ. P. Ayres). 


V. Rurat HEALTH. 


In a study of the health records of half a million children, 
from both town and country, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of Teachers’ 
College, found that: 

Forty-eight per cent of country children have defective teeth 
but only thirty-three per cent of city children are so neglected. 
Twenty-eight per cent of country children have had tonsils and 
twenty-three per cent adenoids, while urban figures for the same 
handicaps are sixteen per cent and twelve per cent. In ear defects 
country children are four times worse than city children, while eye 
defects run twenty-three per cent for rural children and only twelve 
per cent for urban. Even breathing defects and malnutrition are 
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worse in the country than in the city, sixteen per cent of country 
children being improperly fed and nourished, while only seven per 
cent of city children suffer from this cause. 

Dr. Wood also finds that the death rate in rural areas is five 
times as high as in New York City, the metropolis of the nation. 
(See Bulletin on “Health Essentials for Rural School Children,” pro- 
curable from Dr. Wood’s office.) 

These facts are further corroborated by the findings of the 
United States Public Health Service which discovered, after making 
a sanitary survey of fifteen rural counties in different states that 
sixty-eight per cent of the water supply in these counties was con- 
taminated by underground drainage from barns and pig pens, and 
that only thirty-two per cent of the farm houses were effectively 
screened from flies. The conclusion of this survey is that “sanitary 
conditions in the rural districts generally of the United States are 
grossly faulty and in need of correction.””—(See “Rural Sanitation,” 
Bulletin No. 94, United States Public Health Service.) 

All local health surveys of rural counties support this conten- 
tion, also, and point to the superiority of urban health and sani- 
tation as compared with rural. In Renville County, Minnesota, 
for example, Miss Amalia M. Bengtson, County Superintendent of 
Schools, at Olivia, found 4,095 defective children, or 81 per cent 
‘defectiveness in a rural school population of 5,826 children. The 
classified types and percentages of this defectiveness as revealed by 
the survey were as follows: 


Malnutrition (subnormal)............ 689 
Nervous Disorder..................- 671 
I eer as als ganda ecg eae ani 1,397 
ay oy ie eae yah sn bo 2,284 
i 58 AO RHR OO 1,705 
eae ty yao saa e cia 2,361 
NE tao e ts wal as ree a iyi 421 
eis a dn ea Knipe Ss 14 
ry a aR ence ee 2 
a ee 521 
alk ging sie a-o Mea acts 287 
Enlarged Thyroid.................-. 81 
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VI. TEACHING AND THE RuRAL TEACHING SITUATION. 


1. Total number of public school teachers in the 


I fi dt nine renee ee aande cake» 600,000 
2. Number of rural teachers in one and two-teacher 
Ee eee ae ner oe eee ee 300,000 


3. Education and Professional Preparation. 
(a) Of these 300,000 rural teachers 50 per cent, or 
150,000 have not completed a four-year high 

school. 

(b) Ten per cent or 30,000 have finished only the 
seventh or eighth grade of the elementary school. 

(ec) One-third or about 100,000 have had no profes- 
sional preparation whatever. 

(d) Less than two per cent are normal school grad- 
uates and only one-tenth of one per cent have 
had special training. 

4. Tenure. 

Three-tenths of all rural teachers, or about 90,000 
leave the field annually while at least two-thirds 
remain not more than one year in the same school. 

5. Salary. 

Salaries for all teachers in the United States have in- 
creased only twelve per cent in the last three years 
while the cost of living has more than doubled. 

The average annual salary for all elementary teachers 
in 1918 was only $630. For rural teachers the 
average is less, probably about $500. 

In a recent study (1919) of three typical counties in 
every state, A. O. Neal of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion found that forty per cent of the rural teachers 
in the United States receive less than $600 per 
year; 24 per cent less than $500; and eleven per 
cent less than $400, while only five per cent receive 
$1,000 or more. 

6. Negro Teachers. 

There are 30,000 negro teachers in the United States, 
half of whom have had no education beyond the 
sixth grade of the elementary school. 
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The average yearly salary of all negro teachers in rural 
schools in 1916 was $129 (See Bulletin 1916, No. 
38, Bureau of Education.) 


7. Teacher-Shortage. 

In 1918 Secretary Hagill of the National Education 
Association found an actual shortage of 35,000 
teachers, with 65,000 teaching positions filled by 
candidates of lower qualifications than formerly. 

In September, 1920, the Bureau of Education reported 
an actual shortage of 18,000 teachers and the em- 
ployment of about 40,000 unqualified candidates. 


VIII. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION. 


1. State Superintendents. 

In 31 states, state superintendents are elected by pop- 
ular vote. In 9 states they are appointed by the 
governor and in 8 states appointed by the state 
board of education. 


2. County Unit. 

The county unit is employed in twenty states. Of 
these 11 are of the pure county type and 9 of the 
semi-county type. 

3. County Superintendents. 

The office of county superintendent is established in 
39 states. In 29 states these officers are still 
politically chosen, and their average salary in 1917 
was $1,375 as compared with an average of $2,360 
for urban superintendents. 

There are 3,087 rural superintendents in the United 
States including 2,820 county superintendents, 
nineteen per cent of whom are women. Each 
county superintendent supervises an average of 132 
teachers in 84 buildings, scattered over an average 
territory of 555 square miles; eighty-two per cent 
of all county superintendents have no assistants. 

4. Rural Supervision. 

Technically trained rural school supervisors are em- 

ployed in but twelve states, namely, the New 
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England states and New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Practically speaking, there is no such thing as real 
rural school supervision in the United States. 

5. Consolidation. 

There are now about 10,500 consolidated schools in 
the United States. States which lead in this move- 
ment are Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Wash- 
ington and Louisiana. 

It is estimated by the Bureau of Education that 
170,000 of the present 210,000 one-teacher schools 
of the nation can ultimately be consolidated, leav- 
ing only 40,000 schools in mountainous and sparsely 
settled sections where the plan will be impractica- 
ble for many years. 


IX. REMEDY. 


The remedy for the above inequalities is to be found chiefly 
through state and federal aid as provided in the Sterling- 
Towner Bill now before Congress. 








What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must be 
the community want for all its children. Any other ideal for our schools is 
. narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it destroys our democracy.—John Dewey. 


In general the community should insist that the status and prospects of 
young persons are not matters which can be left to the haphazard convenience 
of individual firms or of closed industrial groups, and that the number of juven- 
iles employed, the proportion they bear to adults, and the opportunities afforded 
for acquiring some remarkable skill for the future, are matters which concern 
the public welfare—Janus, in the Contemporary Review, February, 1921. 


Child Labor Day—don’t forget it! Its widespread observance 
is up to the members of the National Child Labor Committee. 
Write to the home office for suggestions. We'll help you make 
the occasion a big success for the children of your community. 

Sunday, January 29, for churches (January 28, for synagogues), 
January 30, for schools, colleges and clubs. 














CHILD LABOR VERSUS CHILDREN’S WORK 


RAYMOND G. FULLER 





Nothing could be farther from the truth than the rather wide- 
spread notion that child labor reform is predicated on the assump- 
tion that children should have no work whatever to do. It must 
be said, however, that the belief that children should have work is 
responsible for a good deal of child labor. Though much has been 
done by society to abolish child labor, little has been done to estab- 
lish children’s work on a proper basis. Society has made no serious 
constructive attack on the children’s work problem, but sooner or 
later we must come to grips with this probiem. The school has 
not done its part toward answering the true needs of children; 
neither has the home, and the urban home is under a heavy handicap 
in this regard. Instead of enough children’s work we have had 
too much child labor. As part of the solution of the child labor 
problem, as a means to the abolition of child labor and the breaking 
down of opposition to reform, we must give attention to the work 
that children should have and see that they have it. To establish 
children’s work is quite as important as to establish children’s play 
or to abolish child labor. These are all aspects of a single problem. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the supposed values of 
child labor. In defence of it, we have heard the assertion that it 
furnishes training in the sense of responsibility and in the habit 
of thrift, and that it affords the discipline of self-subordination to 
unpleasant tasks. However, there is abundant opportunity for 
developing the sense of responsibility in the home and the school— 
through household duties, home-projects under school auspices, 
schemes of self-government, and so on. The same is true of thrifti- 
ness. Moreover, thrift is not merely a matter of money, and the 
virtues connected with it may be developed in relation to school 
supplies, home possessions, food, and clothes. Child laborers have 
not yet been shown to be especially thrifty with their earnings. 
As to the disciplinary value of child labor, modern psychology 
teaches that the only discipline that is worth while is that which 
accords with the child’s own nature, his instincts and desires, not 
all of them, of course, but a selected few. It is not the discipline 
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that runs counter to his nature, resulting in nothing more than 
sullen obedience or strained submission. This latter kind weakens 
or breaks what we sometimes, rather inaccurately, call the will, 
The activity that develops the will is willing activity. Work per- 
formed in accordance with the child’s own purposes and desires has 
far more disciplinary value than drudgery. 

The assertion, which is not infrequent, that doing away with 
child labor would do away with experiences that develop vigor of 
personality and strength of character, that it would make children’s 
lives too soft and easy, might be answered by a question, why child 
labor for some children and not for others? Parents seldom want 
their own children to be child laborers. This is never the wish of 
educated and well-to-do parents. Child labor reform does not 
seek the removal of obstacles and difficulties from the lives of 
children, but only obstacles to development and achievement. 
There is nothing prejudicial or weakening to character in suitable 
schooling, suitable play or suitable work, the three principal sub- 
stitutes alike for child labor and child idleness; these on the con- 
trary challenge and exercise and discipline all the growing powers 
of the child, leading to self-development, self-control, self-discovery, 
self-confidence, and the fulness of self-hood. 

Psychologically, the fundamental characteristic of child labor 
is unmotivated activity—or activity motivated from without rather 
than from within. Some forms of activity involved even in school 
work may be described as child labor. They are beyond the child’s 
needs, that is to say, beyond his powers, except as they are exter- 
nally motivated or artificially forced. They may run directly 
counter to his needs; for instance, his need of free bodily movement 
or his need of interesting occupation. Child labor in the schools is 
one of the chief causes of child labor in industry and agriculture and 
on the streets. Child labor out of school is often entered upon as a 
means of escape from child labor in school. Schooling must be 
somehow reconciled both with what goes on inside the child and 
with what goes on outside the school if it is not to be child labor. 

The criteria of children’s work are numerous. We shall men- 
tion only five: (1) Children’s work leaves plenty of time for school- 
ing and for play. (2) It is performed in suitable places. (3) Child- 
ren’s work is of a kind that not only is not injurious but is positively 
favorable to physical and to mental development and health. (4) It 
is educational in the sense that has to do with one’s accumulating 
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fund of knowledge (as well as with the educative process and mental 
power). (5) Children’s work is supervised work. The supervision 
may be slight, but it is there, and it is always in the interest of the 
child himself. 

In distinguishing between child labor and children’s work, 
very definite psychological facts and principles are available for 
guidance and aid. This from John Dewey is suggestive: ‘To 
confine the growing child to the same kind of muscular activity is 
harmful both physically and mentally; to keep on growing, he 
must have work that exercises his whole body, which presents new 
problems, which teaches him new things, and thus develops his 
powers of reasoning and judgment. Any manual labor ceases to 
be educative the moment it becomes thoroughly familiar and auto- 
matic.” Child labor is child labor partly because it is not educa- 
tive in this psychological sense. It does not give the child exper- 
ience in solving problems and coming off well from situations; it 
does not, in other words, develop intelligence. 

To illustrate further the educative possibilities of work in con- 
trast with conditions characteristic of child labor, let us take the 
situation of the children of tenant farmers as Charles E. Gibbons 
found it in Tennessee. ‘The kinds of work the children are called 
upon to do in the one-crop sections is not training them to be any 
better farmers than their parents. It is mere drudgery and wholly 
uneducational. It does not teach them thrift and economy, for 
the parents, as a rule, get all the returns from their labor; in fact, 
their labor is simply a ‘board and keep’ proposition. Out of 112 
tenant parents in Tennessee only 18 reported their children owning 
anything, such as a pig, calf, acre of corn, cotton, etc., and receiv- 
ing the profits therefrom. There is nothing in this drudgery that 
centers interest in the farm.”’ Farm work is not drudgery to child- 
ren if it be work in which an intelligent interest has been developed 
through agricultural clubs or through schools related to rural life; 
but it is drudgery and it is child labor when it is meaningless labor, 
or forced labor, or in any way excessive. 

Uninteresting work is fatiguing work. ‘A man with no in- 
terest is rapidly fatigued,” said Galton; and so is a boy. A boy 
can do more work with less fatigue and injury if it possesses that 
element of interest which is characteristic of children’s work. Work 
in which the movements themselves rather than the thing to be done 
require attention, in which the action springs from the mind of 
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another or from external compulsion rather than spontaneously and 
purposively from the mind of the doer, causes a large nervous ex- 
penditure for a small muscular result and tends toward excessive 
fatigue. O’Shea remarks: ‘Observe a boy at play and at work. 
The play may really be harder in the sense that more gross energy 
may be expended and more difficult movements are performed, but 
yet he is really less fatigued over the heavier than the lighter task.” 
The difference is one of interest, and it is interest that levels the 
distinction between play and the work that is not drudgery. In- 
terest is fundamental not only to play and to children’s work, but 
to the learning process, regard for which is one of the criteria of 
children’s work. Woodworth says that a trade or profession “can- 
not be learned without getting interested in it directly and on its 
own account.” 

Dewey shows the relative value of the school and of work in 
a store in furthering the education process: “The grocer’s boy 
knows what a peck is because he has used it to measure things with, 
but since his stock of knowledge is not increased as he goes on 
measuring out peck after peck, the point is soon reached where intel- 
lectual discovery ends and mere performance of a task takes its 
place. This is the point where the school can see that the pupil’s 
intellectual growth continues; while the activity of the mere worker 
who is doing the thing for its immediate practical use becomes 
mechanical. The school says the pupil has had enough of this par- 
ticular experience; he knows how to do this thing when he needs 
to and he has understood the principles or facts which it illustrates; 
it is time he moved on to other experiences which will teach him 
other values and facts. When the pupil has learned how to fol- 
low a receipt, how to handle foodstuffs, and use the stove, he does 
not go on repeating the same elementary steps; he begins to extend 
his work to take in the larger aspects of cooking. The educative 
value of the cooking lessons continues because he is now studying 
questions of food values, menus, the cost of food, and the chem- 
istry of food stuffs, and cooking. The kitchen becomes a labora- 
tory for the study of a fundamental factor in human life.” 

Almost nobody believes in child labor, and almost everybody 
believes in children’s work. Mere recognition of the fact that a 
difference between the two exists—and that is by no means univer- 
sal among parents and citizens—is not, however, the whole end of 
the difficulty. It must be understood wherein they differ, how 
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they differ. As the data of scientific research accumulate, we must 
in course of time set up for the guidance of parents, schoolmen, and 
administrators of the law, clearer standards of what constitutes 
children’s work as distinguished from child labor. We are setting 
up standards of physical fitness for children entering industry and 
are thinking a little about setting up standards of mental fitness. 
We are measuring children with reference to their fitness to go to 
work, but we ought also to measure work with reference to 7ts fit- 
ness for children. We ought to know very precisely what kinds 
of work are especially suitable for boys and girls in their various 
stages of development. This, to an extent, Vocational Guidance 
is attempting to do; but, important as it is to distinguish between 
suitable and unsuitable jobs, this is not quite the same thing as 
to distinguish between suitable and unsuitable work. The latter 
distinction will serve in making the former, but it has to do with 
the child’s work needs, rather than his vocational needs. The work 
needs are psychological rather than sociological. What they are 
exactly and how they are best and most fully to be met are ques- 
tions calling for knowledge far beyond that represented in the child 
psychology and the educational practice of the present day. 

That children have work impulses and needs as well as play 
impulses and needs, and that they should have the experience and 
discipline of suitable work activities, is not to be gainsaid. The 
public school has a responsibility not only for the formal schooling 
of children and for the enrichment of their play life, but also for 
the enrichment and partial guidance of their work life. They should 
educate not only through work but for work; and not only for adult 
work, but for children’s work. The schools are beginning to recog- 
nize their proper relation to work activities outside the school. 
Some of them are allowing credit for milking the cow, caring for 
the horse, splitting kindling-wood, sweeping and dusting the house, 
and caring for the baby. But merely to give credit for the per- 
formance of home tasks and duties is not enough. Children should 
be helped in school to a more efficient and intelligent usefulness in 
the home. Meriam, writing of the relation of the school to home 
life says: “Boys and girls waste a great deal of time at home be- 
cause they do not know what to do. . . . Every boy should have 
some sort of shop at home, which may be equipped very meagerly 
at first; it will be better equipped when its value is discovered. The 
girl does not call for a special space called a shop; the whole house 
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is hers. Knowledge, direction, and encouragement to make things 
useful or artistic, or both, are needed; there is scarcely a home 
which does not need this constructive work on the part of the child- 
ren. To instruct children in handwork, not as a school exercise, 
but as an occupation that should have a large place in the home, 
is the opportunity and the obligation of the schools.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that vocational training and part- 
time schools are so often recommended and urged with too little 
thought of their developmental value, their effect on the child. 
Our vocational education suffers from the pressure and domination 
of the industrial institution; and the industrial institution does 
not exist for the satisfaction of children’s needs. Says Helen Marot: 
“The institution of industry rather than institution of education, 
dominates thought in industrial education courses. It is the insti- 
tution of industry as it has affected the life of every man, woman 
and child, which has inhibited educational thought in conjunction 
with schemes for industrial schools. No established system of 
education or none proposed is more circumscribed by institutional- 
ized thought than the vocational and industrial school movement.” 
The vocational education of today is almost as far from meeting 
the needs of children, as children, as the older traditional education. 
Just as the latter has overemphasized subjects, to the neglect of 
child nature, so the former is now overemphasizing vocations. In 
both the traditional and the vocational curriculum, the content of 
the whole is divided, subdivided, and parcelled out according to 
what is believed to be the child’s ability at his age; that is, the 
starting point is the subject or the vocation itself, not the child. 
Growth, however, is the really important consideration. The 
vocational curriculum has the advantage in that it involves more 
action, especially action of body and mind together, and that it 
also makes the appeal of the concrete and practical. 

In considering the true work needs of children, we have to 
consider the child, not industry or production, and not the economic 
condition of parents; and the responsibility of the schools in regard 
to children’s work will not and cannot be met by any method which 
fails to emphasize first and all the time the growth, development, 
and education of the child himself. 








If we do not give children our best in their childhood they will give us their 
worst in their adulthood. 

















I am against child labor. 


It isn’t so much that the employment of children 
In our factories and institutions 

Robs them of their youth, 

Prevents their education, 

Destroys their health 

And encourages their parents in idleness and vice; 
It is rather 

That the neighborhood newsdealer 

Sometimes during a rush 

Enlists the services of his ten-year-old son 

In sorting the papers and magazines 

For delivery, 

With the result that a customer 

Who cannot face the day without having read The World 
Wakens up to the headlines of The Times 

And that The National Geographic Magazine 

Is frequently left at the door 

Instead of The Smart Set. 


I am against child labor. 
—Baird Leonard in New York Telegraph. 


A young negro was asked where he came from. He drew him- 
self up proudly. 


“T’m from the first state in the Union, sah.” 

“New York?” 

“No sah, Alabama, sah.” 

“But Alabama isn’t the first state in the Union.” 

“Alphabetically speaking, sah, alphabetically speaking.” 
—Sunday School Advocate. 
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Jimmy Quiac, OrricE Boy. Harold 8S. Latham. Illustrated by Edward C, ] 
Caswell. New York: The Macmillan Company. q 








The pragmatic test (and what is a better method of criticism?) was applied “ 
to “Jimmy Quigg, Office Boy.” We tried it on three boys and two girls, and 7 
the report in each case was favorable. In two instances (one boy and one | 
girl) it was enthusiastic. We are rather struck with the discovery of a boys’ | 
book that appeals to “real boys” and also to girls—“real girls” should we say? ~ 
We were even more impressed with the fact that this boy’s book—we read it | 
ourself—seems rather to enforce an ideal than to point a moral. In the juvenile ~ 
field it corresponds to the problem novel, dealing with character and conduct | 
from the juvenile standpoint. No mean achievement. Yet it contains plenty ~ 
of action—there’s something doing all the while and some of it is exciting. 
Especially noteworthy is the fact that Jimmy Quigg does not become President | 
of the United States, at least not in the book. We have a prejudice, by the © 
way, against boys’ books that inculcate the idea that the road to success lies | 
through becoming an office boy or a newsboy. Statistically this idea is quite 
contrary to the facts. We wish Mr. Latham would write a book, from the 
boys’ own standpoint, on the problem of premature abandonment of school. 
No one could do it better. R.GE 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT. Hilda A. Wrightson. New York: 
The McCann Co. 


This is an excellent handbook, especially suited for teachers and others 
dealing with subnormals. But, as Dr. H. H. Goddard says in his Introduction, 
“Inasmuch as normal children are much like feeble-minded children of the 
same mental age, though with more spontaneity, it is clear that these games 
will be of equal value to young normal children and will have great value in 
helping them to develop their latent powers and to work off their natural energy 
in profitable ways.” 


INTRODUCTION TO RurRat Soctotocy. Paul L. Vogt. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 


An exhaustive textbook, written by a man who knows. It stresses the 
physical and economic basis of rural social life. 
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STATE CHILD WELFARE STUDIES 


By making comprehensive studies, on a statewide basis, of child welfare 
conditions and problems, the National Child Labor Committee is rendering 
well recognized service in the Children’s Code movement. 


The purpose of a children’s code is to standardise and to co-ordinate the laws and 
administrative agencies relating to children and to supply laws and administrative agencies 
covering aspects of child welfare that have been neglected in the statutes. This, of course, 
is far more than a mere process of simplification—far more than rearrangement for ready 
reference. A general code deals with laws already passed, while a children’s code deals 
with boys and girls, their interests, and the conditions that affect them. The one is merely 
the arrangement of laws in orderly sequence so as to facilitate the use of the statute book's 
the other is legislative social service whose object is to enrich and to make secure the realm 
of childhood.—Edward N. Clopper. 


The studies of the National Child Labor Committee lay the informational 
foundation for revision and standardization of the child welfare laws of a state. 
In Tennessee the study covered the following subjects: 


The Child and the State. . Rural Life. 

Health. . Juvenile Courts. 
Schools. . Mothers’ Pensions. 
Recreation. . Institutions. 

Child Labor. . Home Finding. 


These studies are made a by a staff of specialists and always at the invita- 
tion of public-spirited citizens or social agencies within the state where the 
work is to be done. 


PUBLISHED REPORTS 


Child Welfare in Oklahoma ; Child Welfare in Kentucky...... 
Child Welfare in Alabama...... . 100 Child Welfare in Tennessee..... 
Child Welfare in North Carolina. 1.00 Rural Child Welfare.... 


These volumes should be in every library containing works on sociology 


and economics. They are of special value to social workers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, journalists, legislators and administrators everywhere. 


HAS YOUR STATE HAD A CHILD WELFARE SURVEY? 


National Child Labor Committee 


Incorporated to promote the interests of children 
105 EAST 22D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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